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The LEICH switchboard drop with the fixed pole piece 

and permanently adjusted armature means more to 
you in the construction of a magneto switchboard than 
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the efficiency or adjustment in the least. They have a permanent ad- 
justment and the efficiency cannot be impaired. The coils can be re- — 
moved simply by loosening one screw. 

The jack springs are mounted vertically to prevent the accumu- 
lation of dust. This prevents defective contacts. 


The night bell can be examined or adjusted from the front of the 
board and it is absolutely dependable and fool proof. 

The jack ferrules can be removed from the front of the board with- 
out the use of a special tool. 

LEITICH switchboard drops take up less space than any other. Less 
space means a shorter reach for the operator. A shorter reach means 
faster service. 


A LEICH SWITCHBOARD WILL GIVE YOU BETTER SERV- 
ay a. COST YOU LESS FOR MAINTENANCE AND 
PAIRS. 
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The Interstate telephone industry 
cumace a CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 2 tn 2 


an act which pro- 

vides for the regulation of common car- 
riers. Under this term of “common car- 
rier” are found the railroads, the tele- 
graphs and the telephones. 

Here are three classes of common car- 
riers and two of them, the telephones and 
telegraphs, from the 
While these com- 


mon carriers are all, in the broadest sense 


differ materially 


third, the railroads. 


of the word, transportation utilities, the 
railroads, strictly speaking, constitute the 
They 
transport what may be termed tangibles— 


only real transportation utility. 
that is, commodities of all kinds, materials, 
On the other hand, the 


telephones and telegraphs transport an in- 


and passengers. 


tangible—electricity—by means of which 
the spoken word or written message is 
transported from one point to another. 
The operation of these common carriers 
—railroads and communications—is en- 
tirely different, although certain general 
fundamental principles apply to each. But 
a railroad man is not a “communication” 
man. He knows nothing about operating 
On the other 


“communication” man 


telephones and telegraphs. 


1 P 
hand, a knows 


nothing about operating a railroad. Their 
operation requires’ special knowledge and 
‘perience which is not common to both 
communications and railroads. 


* * * * 


he government recognized this distinc- 
between railroads and communica- 
ions in its operation of these utilities 


ng the war period. The railroads 


were operated by one department of the 
government and the communications by 
another and no attempt was made to 
place them under the same classification. 

This is as it should be. 
communications” should not be grouped 


“Railroads and 


together but each should be separate and 
distinct. 

The United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association emphasized this point 
last fall when Congress first commenced 
consideration of the railroad legislation 
which has just been enacted into law. At 
that time it was proposed to incorporate 
in the railroad bill features which would 
apply to communications as well as to rail- 
roads. 

Members of the Congressional commit- 
tees having this legislation in charge 
were emphatically told that the telephone 
industry did not desire to be involved in 
and the 





the proposed railroad legislation 
arguments presented were so conclusive 
that the communication companies were 
excluded from consideration. 


* * * * 


The communications industry is surely 
large enough and strong enough to stand 
upon its own feet and is entitled to have 
a representative from its own ranks to 
Should 


there be future revisions of the Interstate 


speak for itself on all occasions. 


Commerce Act steps should be taken to 
see that railroads and communications 
are not put under one head. 


A railroad man cannot speak for the 


. telephone man can 
speak for the railroad industry. Why not 
have a “communications” representative 


on the Commerce 


enlarged Interstate 
Commission ? 
~ a 5 * 

A careful reading of the recent deci- 
sion of the Illinois Supreme Court, which 
was published quite fully in our last 
week’s issue, will reveal the fact that 
fairly definite instructions are given to 
the Illinois Public Utilities Commission 
as to its activities in the fixing of public 
utility rates. The principles set forth in 
the decision apply not only to the Illinois 
commission but also to practically all 
other state utility commissions so that 
what the Illinois high court has to say is 
of great interest to commissions in other 
states. 

* * k * 

The court has no authority to set aside 
an order of the commission unless it is 
against the manifest weight of the evi- 
dence. It is asserted that the court has 
no power to substitute its own judgment 
of what is reasonable in place of the 
determination of the public service com- 
mission, and can only annul an order of 
the commission for a violation of some 
rule of law. 

It is pointed out that the commission 
was created to perform important func- 
tions in the community with reference to 
the regulation of the utility, and that the 
commissioners are expected to have pecul- 


iar capacity for dealing with the complex 
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problems presented by the activities of 
public service corporations. The United 
States Supreme Court has also affirmed 
this interpretation of the powers of the 
court to review decisions of public serv- 
ice commissions. 

o oo « 

_It is generally agreed that the rate es- 
tablished must be just and reasonable both 
to the public and to the utility. It is 
difficult to ascertain a just and reasonable 
rate which it is declared is: necessarily a 
question of sound business judgment rath- 
er than one of legal formula. The real 
test of the justice and reasonableness of 
any rate seems to be that it should be as 
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low as possible and yet sufficient to in- 
duce the investment of capital in the 


business and its continuance therein. 
* *k ke * 


It cannot be laid down as a rule with- 
out qualifications that the cost of repro- 
duction new, less depreciation, is the only 
basis of valuation for rate-making pur- 
poses. It is equally true that the orig- 
inal cost of construction less depreciation 
cannot be held to be the only proper basis 
for determination of valuation for rate- 
making purposes. . 

The weight of authority is that every 
element having any bearing upon the sit- 
uation must be considered in the investi- 
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Each case must be considered on 
its own merits and such results arrived 
at as may be just and right in each case. 


gation. 


In rate cases the question of determin- 
ing the value is not primarily bow much 
has been or can be gotten out of the 
property, but how much has been put in- 
to it, in order that from that fact it may 
be determined how much may be reason- 
ably taken out of it in the way of net 
income. 

* * * &* 


As has been stated, this 
opinion of the Illinois Supreme Court 
will bear very careful reading and study 


by all interested in rate making. 


previously 


Connection Charges in Wisconsin 


Wisconsin Railroad Commission Orders Burleson Connection Charges Discon- 
tinued but Permits Companies to Collect an Installation Charge Not in Excess 


of $3.50 Subject to 


The Wisconsin Railroad Commission, in 
a ruling handed down March 6, orders 
the discontinuance of all service connec- 
tion, move, and change of name charges 
placed in effect in compliance with the 
orders of the Postmaster General. 

Although the commission does not re- 
quire a telephone company to make 
charges for such services, it authorizes 
the filing and collection of schedules of 
charges not greater than the following, 
and subject to refund provisions not less 


favorable to subscribers than those set 
out: 
A. For individual or party line 
re oe eee 50 
B. For an extension station....... 3.50 
C. For each trunk line between a 
private branch exchange and a 
NE ID banc ik dises'ncdrenwcnye 3.50 
D. For each telephone connected 
to a private branch exchange 
with the exception of operators’ 
WE ea trahird dal aaeccw aioe + wae 3.50 


Installation charges shall not supersede 
any special charges now or hereafter con- 
stituting part of the lawful schedules of 
telephone companies based upon unusual 
conditions involved in rendering service, 
nor shall they apply to switching service 
to public pay stations nor to service over 
circuits not connected with a central office 
for exchange purposes. 


Installation charges paid by customers 
in accordance with this order shall not 
be taken up as a revenue at the time of 
payment, but that where the customer who 
made the payment ceases to be a custom- 
er at the same exchange within such 
period of time, not exceeding two years, 
as may be fixed by the rules of the com- 
pany legally on file with the cimmission, 
the service connection charge which he 


has paid shall be taken up by the company 
as a revenue. 

When a customer who has paid an in- 
stallation charge has been a customer of 
the same exchange subsequent to the pay- 
ment of such installation charge for such 
period of time that charge shall be re- 
funded to him either by direct payment 
or by application on his bills for service. 


Filing of Schedules. 

Telephone companies may file with the 
commission for its approval schedules of 
charges for moves and for changes in 
types of equipment, which schedules shall 
set forth clearly the conditions under 
which they are to be applicable, but no 
charge for a move shall be made except 
where there is an actual removal and in- 
stallation of a telephone instrument. 

Where service is established by the 
use of instrumentalities already in place 
in the premises to be served and no change 
is made at the direction of the subscrib- 
er in the location or type of equipment, no 
charge shall be made. 

All companies filing schedules of in- 
stallation charges under the terms of 
this order shall provide in their contracts, 
which customers are required to execute 
to obtain service, a statement of the condi- 
tions ‘under which the connection charge 
will be refunded. 

The term of continuous service herein 
provided as a condition to be observed 
before the installation charge is refunded 
shall not mean continuous service in the 
same location. 

This ruling was entered by the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission after con- 
ducting an extensive investigation on its 
own motion, of the service connection, 
move and change of name charges of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., and the petti- 





Certain Refund Provisions—Findings of Commission 


tions filed by the Almond Telephone Co., 
and others, for authority to make charges 
for such service. 


After carefully considering the testi- 
mony adduced at the hearing on Septem- 
ber 23, 1919, at which appearances were 
entered by representatives of a number 
of Independent companies and the hearing 
on November 6, at which testimony of 
representatives of both Independent and 
Bell companies was taken, the commis- 
sion issued its findings and order. 


“At the hearing,” the commission states 
in its opinion, “there seems to be a rath- 
er general agreement among those appear- 
ing on behalf of the municipalities that 
in the case of very short term users of 
telephone service the companies should 
be permitted to protect themselves in 
some way against losses due to discontin- 
uation of service. 

“The charges which are under investiga- 
tion in this case, with the exception of 
charges for moves and for changes in 
type of equipment which were found in 
the schedules of certain telephone com- 
panies prior to the war, are an outgrowth 
of the period of so-called government 
operation. In their original form as pre- 
scribed by order of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral they were designed, as we under- 
stand it, primarily to discourage the in- 
creased extention of telephone service 
and to conserve materials and labor as & 
war measure. 

After the pressure of war necessity had 
passed these charges appeared in a diff- 
erent form as a producer of revenue and 
with the argument advanced in their 
support that they did not act to discour- 
age the development of business. In fact 
it has been argued very strongly before 
(Continued on page 38.) 








The Reasons Behind the Rates 


Here Is the Third of the Series of ‘‘Letters to Managers’’—It Shows Why 
Managers, and Employes Generally, Should Know How Exchange Rates Are 
Made and Clearly Sets Forth Fundamentals of Rate Making—Know Them! 


By E. C. Blomeyer 
President, Texas Telephone Co. 


When we began this series of “irregu- 
lar” letters to the managers of the Texas 
Telephone Co. we promised that one of 
them would be about exchange rates. 

“I should worry about the rates,” you 
managers may think. “That’s the com- 
pany’s business. My busi- 


I leave it up to you, Mr. Manager. 

It is said that the most impossible job in 
the world is to unscramble an egg. 
Maybe so! But the next most impossible 
job is that of a telephone exchange man- 
ager who tries to explain to a subscriber 


telephone exchange—in the equally imag- 
inary town of Squantum Corners, Texas. 
We want to proceed to the business of 
fixing a rate for our service at this ex- 
change. 

Now, the rates we make are going to 


determine the revenue we 





ness is to make the service 


and collect the money for Al the ladies unanimous| 
: rates are exorbitant , but-when I, the president, said, 
“Ladies of the Wednesday Coterie, we should not 
render judgment until we, ourselves, are better in- 
formed. Wouldn't it be wise to ask the manager, 
himself to address us ?I'm sure he'll be glad to; they— 


it; it’s the company’s busi- 
ness to make the rates— 
and put them into effect.” 
Well, if you do feel that 
way about it—and provided 
you ever expect to get any- “- 





y declared, the telephone | 


will have from this imag- 
inary exchange of ours. 
Let us pause for a mo- 


ment to consider just what 

this revenue must do. 
First, it 

enough 


must furnish 
money to operate 








where in the telephone busi- 
ness—you would be right, 
Mr. Manager. You should 
worry; I would worry, if I 
were in your place. 

I'll tell you why. 

Your rates are nothing 
more than the prices for the 
goods—the service — you 
make to sell. You wouldn’t 
think very much of the 
business ability of a man 
who ran an axe-handle fac- 
tory—and who didn’t know how to figure 
the selling prices on his handles after he 
had them made. 

You wouldn’t think much of the busi- 
ness ability of a merchant who didn’t 
know how to mark the prices on his 
goods after he had stocked them to sell. 

You wouldn’t think very much, even, 
of a man who was the chief engineer on 
: one-mule dray, if he couldn’t figure the 
charges for his hauling so they would 
leave him a profit at the end of the day. 

Suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that each of those three fellows did 
iave a boss in Waco who set the prices 
or them; who put those prices into ef- 
‘ect: who took all the responsibility for 
hose prices resulting in a profit—or a 

ss—to the business. Even then it 

suldn’t hurt either of them, would it, to 
able to explain to an inquiring cus- 
mer just why the prices had to be what 

y are—and why they couldn’t be 

aper? 

Vouldn’t each be a more valuable man 

his respective occupation if he had 
ability—and knowledge—to explain 
prices, and to convince his customers 

they were neither unjust nor exor- 
nt? 
Vouldn’t each have a better ‘chance at 
igger job in their line if they could do 
t that thing? 


“If You Haven’t at Least a 


. divided attention 
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Fair Working Knowledge of How 
Telephone Exchange Rates Are Made, You’re Not as Good 
an Exchange Manager as It Is Possible for You to Be.” 


why his rates must be what they are— 
when he doesn’t know the reasons him- 
self. 


You. may be a good exchange man- 
ager (and most of you are, I’m proud 
and glad to say); you may be ace-high 
with the plant superintendent; you may 
be right in on the ground floor with the 
traffic superintendent; you may have a 
beautiful “stand in” with the commercial 
superintendent, and the general manager 
and the auditor may love you as a brother. 
But if you haven’t at least a fairly good 
working knowledge of how telephone ex- 
change rates are made, you’re not as good 
an exchange manager as it is possible for 
you to be—and you don’t know all you 
need to know about the business! 

So, if you'll just give me the same un- 
during the next few 
minutes that you gave Theda Bara’s last 
seven-reel exposition of the art of vamp- 
ing, I’ll try to shuck the hide off this 
telephone rate business and we'll all just 
take a peep at its ins‘des. 


Making Rates for Squantum Corners. 

In the second of this series of letters 
to managers, we discussed the income and 
expense of an imaginary telephone ex- 
change; so, to get this rate proposition in 
a more concrete form, let us again sup- 
pose that we are operating an imaginary 
(Copyright. 1920. by E. C. Blomeyer.) 
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the business properly—which 
means enough to manufac- 
ture good, dependable, tele- 
phone service; to pay ade- 
quate wages to employes, 
and to meet the hundred 
and one other expenses of a 
telephone exchange, includ- 
ing the fixed expenses, such 
as taxes, insurance and the 
like. 

Second, it 


( 


must furnish 
enough money to properly 
property as 
we go along, and to provide, in addition, 
a reserve against depreciation—to keep 
the property up to a constant state of 
usefulness and to replace it as it wears 
out, and 

Third, it must leave enough money 
over, after those things have been done, 
to provide a_ reasonable profit on the 
business—a fair net return on the invest- 
ment. 

All right. Now we know what we’re 
up against. Next let us consider, for a 
moment, the character of these proposed 
rates. 


maintain the 


Squantum Corners is just an average 
town; no better and no worse than other 
towns of the size; our exchange there is 
just an average exchange. There are no 
specially complicated issues to confuse us. 
We’re going to forget all about the rates 
that may be in effect there now; we're 
going to think of this 
terms of higher rates, or 


proposition in 


lower rates 


We're simply going to figure out the 
proper rate for our service there, all 
things considered that should be con- 


sidered. 

What are some of the necessary char- 
acteristics of our rates? 

Well, in the first place, they must be 
fair and reasonable—fair to the company ; 
fair to the public. Let us start right off 
with the idea that we do not intend to 
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“gouge’—neither do we intend to be 
gouged. An agreement that is unfair to 
one party is usually a bad contract for 
the other party in the end—and we don’t 
want that kind of a rate agreement at 
this imaginary exchange of ours. 


The rate cannot be so low that it 
would compel the company to operate at 
a loss, for that would be confiscation of 
the company’s property—and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the Consti- 
tution of Texas prohibit that. 

It must not be so high as to be exor- 
bitant or prohibitive, for then it would be 
beyond the means of the average user of 
the telephone. We would lose many of 
our subscribers; our revenue might drop 
instead of rise; the value of our invest- 
ment would be impaired, and we would be 
worse off than we were before. 


But somewhere between the confiscatory 
rate and the prohibitive rate there must 
be a fair and reasonable rate—one we 
can afford to operate under and that our 
subscribers can afford to pay. That is the 
rate we want to find. 

Now, there are certain real, basic, fund- 
amental reasons behind the «rates we 
must charge for the service at this ex- 
change of ours. There is nothing mys- 
terious about them—simply a few ele- 
mentary principles that must be consid- 
ered when we set about to figure our 
rates. 

Sometimes there have been telephone 
companies that have not considered these 
principles in fixing their rates—and 
usually something happened, 
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addition, to provide the profit—net earn- 
ings—on the business. To settle the ques- 
tion of just what the profit should be, we 
first decide the rate of earnings we should 
have—the same as we would decide the 
rate of interest we should have on money 
we would lend. Then we ascertain what 
amount of principal that rate of net earn- 
ings should be earned on, by ascertain- 
ing the fair value, for rate-making pur- 
poses, of our plant and property. 

Nothing so complicated about that, Mr. 
Manager! 

To make it all the more simple, we'll 
just take these three items up separately. 
The Rate of Net Return. 

First, let us discuss the rate of net 
earnings, and get it out of the way. 
We can probably dispose of it more 

quickly than either of the other two. 


If you had a thousand dollars in the 
bank—no, I know you haven’t! No tele- 
phone man ever has. But suppose you 
did, and you wanted to invest it—what 
rate of interest would you expect your 
investment to bring? 

Well, that would depend, you say, upon 
the amount of risk you would have to 
take with your money when you in- 
vested it—upon the certainty or lack of 
certainty, and the ease or lack of ease 
with which you could get it back just 
whenever you might want it, and get it 
back 100 per cent intact. 


Would you put it in the telephone busi- 
ness, Mr. Manager? If so, what rate of 
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you would have to have from the tele- 
phone business to even up your chances 
with other kinds of investments that you 
might make. 

In the first place, you ask, is there any 
risk in the telephone business? 

Well, Mr. Manager, I must admit that 
there is. There is risk from fire or storm 
that may damage the property; there is 
risk of loss from unjust verdicts, brought 
out by hostile sentiment against utility 
companies, in damage suits. 

There is risk from excessive taxation; 
from vicious laws; from unbusinesslike 
actions of municipal and other public 
boards; from unreasonable public regu 
lation; risk of loss from rates kept inade- 
quate through political motives or an- 
tagonistic public regulation or sentiment; 
from many other things. 

Yes, I must admit, Mr. Manager, that 
the telephone somewhat 
hazardous business. It has its full share 
of ups and downs. 

Now, would you be satisfied to invest 
your money in the telephone business for 
an income of 4 per cent? 


business is a 


No, you believe not. You could put 
your money in a good savings bank and 
get 4 per cent on it—and draw out the 
money whenever you pleased. 

Well, would you take 5 per 
Hardly. You could buy United States 
government bonds—the safest security in 
the world—at the average present mar- 
ket and net better than 5 per cent 

Maybe, then, you would take 6 per 

cent? Nope. By taking the 


cent? 





and it wasn’t something nice. 
The sheriff probably dropped 
around one fine morning with 
his littke hammer. After that 
somebody else was owning and 
operating that telephone ex- 
change. 

In the beginning we can di- 
vide this telephone rate ques- 
tion into just three elements; 
three principal elements, say. 
Neither of them is at all be- 
yond the intelligence of the 
average man, whether _ tele- 
phone man or layman. You'll 
catch the gist of the theme 
yourself very quickly. Mr. 
Manager—your telephone ex- 
perience will serve you nicely 








there. 

Those three principal ele- 
ments are these: 

First: The cost of making 
the service. 

Second: The rate of net 
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very slight risk of having to 
foreclose on high-class secur- 
ity in order to collect 
loan, you can ‘put the money 
in mortgages on good Texas 
black land and get 6 or even 7 
per cent. 

Then how about 8 per cent? 
Well, mortgages on city prop- 
erty are slightly more 
than loans on farm lands, be- 
cause city values fluctuate 
more rapidly; the loan is a 
little more hazardous than one 
farm land, but you 
can get 8 per cent for it—and 
you believe, maybe you'd p: 
fer that risk to the hazards of 
the telephone exchange. 

I’m reaching my limit, Mr 
Manager—but how about !’ 
per cent? 

W-e-l-l, the telephone bus:- 
ness seems to be rather ha- 


your 


risky 


good 








earnings—profit—we should be 
allowed on this imaginary tel- 
ephone exchange of ours, and 

Third: The value of the property and 
the other things upon which that rate of 
net earnings should be figured. 

The income must be sufficient to cover 
the cost of making the service and, in 


“But Somewhere Between the Confiscatory and the Prohib- 
itive Rate There Must be a Fair and Reasonable Rate—” 


net return would you expect to receive? 

Well, you say, you'll have to scratch 
your head and think a little over that, 
and maybe make a few comparisons be- 
fore you can decide the rate of earning 


ardous, and you know where 
there are some pretty good 
vendor’s lien notes that can 
be discounted from their pres- 
ent holders, for cash, to net 10 per cent. 

Just so, Mr. Manager, just so! The 
telephone business is a somewhat risiy 
business, subject to many troubles that 
may check its earnings and, perhaps. eve? 
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impair the value of its property, and it is 
an axiom of business and of economics 
that the greater the risk, the higher must 
be the return on invested capital. 

The highest courts in the land agree on 
that, and—what is just as important— 
the investors who must be looked to for 
putting up the money to extend and de- 
velop the business 
are pretty well 
agreed on that, too. 

Now, all we ask to 
be allowed to earn in 
the telephone _ busi- 
this: The 
rate of interest we 
could get on our 
money in an invest- 
ment absolutely safe 
and secure, plus a 
fair compensation in 
addition for the risk 
we must take—the 
risk that comes from 
the very nature of the 
business. 

That’s reasonable ; 
it’s business; it’s rec- 


ness 1S 


ognized as fair by the 
courts and state util- 
ity commissions, 
which have in many 
instances acknowl- 
edged the need of the 


utility company to 
make 7 or 8 per cent 
-or even more—in 


states where the reg- 
ular business rate of 
interest on well- 
secured loans is only 
5 per cent or 6 per 
cent. 
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Now, hold your horses a minute, Mr. 
Manager; you’re exactly 22 years be- 
hind the times. Let’s study this propo- 
sition a bit. 

Suppose we have bought this exchange 
in Squantum Corners from Bill Jones, 
who took sick suddenly with a galloping 
cough and had to beat it for New Mex- 













f 


| Ghe three principal questions 

in fixing utility rates a. 

The cost of MAKING the Sernce. © 

C-The rate of NET EARNINGS ® 

ys lo which the conpany/s entitled = \\ 
= — 3Te valuation upon which 

thal rate is to be allowed 
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by compelling us to earn on only $35,000? 

Or suppose we were inexperienced or 
shiftless, and squandered a lot of money 
in our construction. When we get 
through, we have an exchange worth 
only $40,000—but it cost us $60,000 to 


build. Should we expect to penalize 
the public for our lack of knowledge and 
skill, and compel 
bi eBid them to let us earn 
k. on $20,000 more than 
ve we needed to spend 

. on the exchange? 
B No, Mr. Manager, 
e investment is not the 
one i true measure of value 
a of a telephone ex- 
: change. It is one of 
y the measures, but not 

- the final one. 

— ’ Here is what we 
should be allowed to 
be earn on: The fair 
¢ value of the property 
used and useful for 
i the public; that value 
BY to be computed as of 
oa the time the rates are 


made. The courts, 
commissions and en- 
% gineers have quite 
generally agreed on 
that. 

Prior to 22 years 
ago the courts them- 
selves considered in- 
vestment as the true 
measure of value for 
utility earnings. 

In 1898, however, 
in the leading case of 
Smyth vs. Ames, the 


Supreme Court of 

We're certainly EE the United States 
asking nothing unfair, “In the Beginning We Can Divide This Telephone Rate Question Into Just laid down this princi- 
therefore—and_ espe- Three Elements; Three Principal Elements Say.” ple, that the utility 


Texas, 

where the customary rate is 8 per cent— 
when we claim the right to earn 8 per 
cent net on our telephone business here. 
\Ve could lend our money, on unimpeach- 
ible security, with less hazard or risk 
f loss, and get that—and perhaps more. 


cially so in 


So let us suppose that we have agreed 
upon 8 per cent as a fair rate of net 
arnings from this imaginary exchange 

ours. We will keep that figure in 
ind for a few minutes, while we pass 
to the next element involved. 
The Value of the Property. 


We have agreed that we must earn 8 
per cent net, in Texas, to make our 
business as attractive to investors as 
other lines of enterprise; to put our in- 
vestment on a parity with other busi- 

investments in the state. 


eat 


upon what amount are we sup- 
posed to earn that 8 per cent? 

Why, upon our investment in our ex- 
hange, of course, you will likely say 
immediately. 


ico—or maybe he had been bootlegging. 
It was worth $40,000, but we were hard 
traders and Bill was in a hurry—so we 
only paid him $25,000. The property is 
worth $40,000, but our investment is 
only $25,000. Are we to be held down 
to an earning on only $25,000? 

Or, suppose Bill skinned us—and we 
paid him $50,000 for a $40,000 exchange. 
Our investment is now $50,000—can we 
force the public to allow us to earn on 
$10,000 more than the property is worth? 

But, you say, investment is what it 
cost to build the exchange. Very well. 
Suppose we built it ourselves, and that 
we are extraordinarily expert and skill- 
ful telephone men. By working hard, 
buying expertly, and saving in every 
possible way, we built it for only $35,000, 
but it is worth $40,000 of any man’s 
money when we get it finished, and 


would have cost any other man that to 
build. 

Would it be right for the public to 
penalize us for our hard work and skill 


should be allowed a 
“fair earning on the fair value of the 
property.” Later this same court elab- 
orated upon that doctrine, and has held 
that this fair value “is to be determined 
as of the time when the inquiry is made 
regarding the rates.” 


“If the property which legally enters 
into the question of consideration of 
rates,” says this court, “has increased in 
value since it was acquired, the company 
is entitled to the benefit of such in- 
crease.” 

So there you are! We are entitled to 
earn upon the present fair value of our 
imaginary exchange. If it is worth more 
now than when it was built, we get the 
benefit of the increase; if it is worth 
less, we take the loss. 

Fair enough, Mr. Manager! the same 
rule holds just as good when we buy a 
cow, a house, or a farm. If it increases 
in value, we gain; if it goes down, we 
lose. 





But how shall we find what is the pres- 
ent value of our telephone exchange? 

“Cost New Less Depreciation.” 

Courts, commissions and engineers may 
differ somewhat at times in hair-trigger 
decisions as to the precise method of 
determining the exact value of a tele- 
phone property for rate-making purposes, 
but the generally accepted plan is that 
which finds what is known as the “Re- 
production Cost” of the property. 

The present value of our imaginary 
telephone exchange is this: The amount 
it would cost to build—to reproduce— 
that exchange now, less the amount it 
now stands depreciated. ‘ 

The chances are that our books will 
not give us this information. Even if 
they did, or we thought they did, the city 
council or the rate-fixing body with which 
we have to deal, would probably not be 
satisfied to take our figures for it. 

Our move, then, will be to employ a 
disinterested, expert telephone engineer 
to inventory and value our property and 
to find its present value for rate-making 
purposes. 

He will go out and count the poles in 
our exchange; measure the cable; in- 
ventory the switchboard, the telephones; 
will list all the 
parts and things 
that go to make up 
the physical prop- 
erty of the ex- 
change. 

Then, when he 
has made his in- 
ventory he will 
“price” these items 
—just as the mer- 
chant, after taking 
inventory, prices 
the items of mer- 
chandise he has 
found on_ his 
shelves. He will 
price them with 
the intent of tell- 
ing us what it 
would cost us to 
replace those same parts and things today 
—the “reproduction cost” of the things 
now in our exchange. 

But before he puts these prices on his 
list, we will say to him: 

“We realize the prices of these things are 
greater today than they have ever been be- 
fore; they are near what we call a ‘peak’ 
now. We realize, too, that prices will prob- 
ably fall some in the future—we don’t 
think they will ever go back to what they 
were before the war, but they will proba- 
bly ‘level themselves out’ in the next year 
or so and settle down to a standard that 
will be somewhat lower than they are now 
and still somewhat higher than they were 
before the war. 

“Now, we do not want to put these 
high, present-day prices on our property 
and base our rates on them; if we do, 
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and prices fall, our rates would have to 
fall, too. What we want is a stable 
rate; one that we can figure upon as the 
basis for our income for the future—not 
one fluctuating constantly, as prices fluc- 
tuate. 

“So we will have you take an average 
of the prices of these things for sev- 
eral years back—three years, say, or 
maybe five years—and apply that average 
cost, instead of present-day costs, to 
the things in our exchange.” 

So he will do that; then he will ex- 
amine the condition of the poles, cable, 
equipment and other things in our ex- 
change and determine how much, in his 
opinion, they have worn or depreciated 
since the day they were put in service. 

Then he will bring us in his inventory 
and appraisal, and it will show a list of 
the things in our exchange, and two sets 
of values on them. One will be the “cost 
new,” according to the average prices we 
have settled upon; the other, “cost new 
less depreciation.” The latter will be the 
present value of the physical property in 
our exchange. 

Suppose, for the purpose of illustra- 
tion, that the engineer has found the 


“cost new” of our property to be $47,000, 





Would You Put it in the Telephone Business, Mr. Manager? 


and that the average of the depreciation 
of the various elements in it is 15 per 
cent; that is, its condition now is 85 per 
cent of new. The present value, there- 
fore, would be $39,950—or, in round fig- 
ures, $40,000. 

So far, we have established the “pres- 
ent value” of our fixed or “standing” 
telephone plant; what the engineers call 
the “bare bones” value of our property. 
This value has included, let us suppose, 
our wagons and tools, office furniture and 
fixtures—all the items constituting our 
permanent investment in the exchange. 
But we cannot operate a telephone busi- 
ness with a “bare bones” plant alone. 

Working Capital. 

First, we must keep constantly on hand 
a certain amount of materials and sup- 
plies; we cannot make repairs promptly 
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or maintain our exchange properly with- 
out them. We must keep a certain 
amount of money tied up in such sup- 
plies, and this is an investment main- 
tained just as surely in the service of the 
public as the money tied up in the per- 
manent or standing plant. 

Next, we must have some money in the 
bank or in use all the time; we cannot 
conduct our business without some ready 
money. We must always have a certain 
amount of cash available for the pay- 
ment of wages or bills coming due and 
to meet other current expenses—and this 
is also just as much of an investment as 
the money in our standing plant. 

Now these two items—materials and 
supplies, and cash for use in the business 
—come under the head of “working capi- 
tal” and we would be allowed to earn 
upon a reasonable investment in each of 
them. We find that it is necessary for 
us to have available in money a sum 
equivalent to approximately six weeks’ 
expenses of the exchange, say $1,200; 
that it is necessary for us to keep on hand 
at this exchange an average of $2,000 
worth of materials and supplies. We are 
fairly’ entitled, therefore, to earn on 
$3,200 for “working capital” in addition 
to the $40,000 pres- 
ent value” of our ex 
change. 

“All right,” you 
say, “that was 
enough to figure out 
—now let’s just seé 
what 8 per cent on 
$43,200 amounts to in 
a year, and then we'll 
know right away just 
how much we have 
to earn net to make 
that amount on our 
business.” 

Now, wait a min- 
ute, Mr. Manager; 
I’m not through with 
this valuation busi- 
ness yet. I want to 
talk to you about 
something else—another item that it just 
as important, and just as much a property) 
right for earning purposes, as plant an 
working capital; I want to discuss wit! 
vou the very pertinent question of— 


easy 


Cost of Developing Business—Going 
Concern Value 


So far we have valued nothing but vis’ 
ble, physical property—plant, suppli 
and money. But those three things don 
make a going operating telephone e 
change. Those three things alone woul: 
never furnish telephone service to th 
public or make our exchange a live an: 
going business. 

No. We have to have a managé 
trained to our way of managing a tel 
phone exchange; operators, trained te 
operate our switchboard; cashiers anc 
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bookkeepers, also trained, and with 
books, accounts and records posted up, 
ready to record our transactions in them. 
We have to have linemen, cablemen and 
other plant men; traffic and commercial 
supervisors. In short, we have to have 
a complete organization, hired, trained, 
and all ready to begin the operation of 
this exchange of ours. 


This organization wouldn’t assemble 
itself, and train itself, automatically, 
would it? 

Suppose, for illustration, that we 


started in and built this imaginary ex- 
change of ours. It would take us some 
months to build it, of course—maybe al- 
most a year, as things go now. During 
that time we would lose the interest for 
that period on our money :s we put it in. 

Long before the exchange was com- 
pleted we would have employed our man- 
ager—and would be training him, and, 
incidentally, paying him his salary. He 
would have employed a force of so- 
licitors to go out and get subscribers for 
our exchange fcr, no matter how much 
people may want telephone service, they 
don’t print, fill in and sign contracts for 
it themselves, or enter those contracts 
on a set of records. 

He would have employed clerical peo- 
ple, and would have bought books for 
them, and have had blanks and forms 
printed for carrying on the business, and 
he would advertise in the newspapers, to 
help secure customers for the plant. He 
would be assembling his operating forces 
with a number of people on the pay roll 
some time before the exchange was ready 
to operate. 

He would be spending money all the 
time, getting this force or organization 
together, that the business could be 
started promptly on the word “ready” 
from the construction engineer. 

The exchange would be started up, of 
course, as soon as possible, but many of 
the expected subscribers would not begin 
to take the service until some time after 
that, and the plant would probably have 
to run on full expenses, but without its 
normal revenue, for some _ time—and 
consequently at a loss. Experience has 
shown that it takes two years or longer 
to bring a new plant up to its normal 
number of subscribers. 

Mr. Manager, after we were in 
bu:iness a while, we would find ourselves 
in some such shape as this: That we had 
built our plant for $47,000 all right, but 
were “out” $5,000 or $6,000 more on top 
of that for the expense of assembling 
our organization and starting our busi- 


ne for interest during construction, 
anc for loss in operation during the 
period of establishing the business. 

Now, who is expected to lose this 
$5,690 or $6,000? 

ss 


ould we lose it? No. This expen- 


diture is no fault of ours—anyone else 


who built and started a plant of the kind 
encounter it. 


wou! 





Should the subscribers pay it? No; 
we couldn’t get any subscribers if we had 
to start them out owing us $5,000 to $6,000 
right at the jump. Besides, the sub- 
scribers would never be exactly the same 
people for any year, or even for one 
month—there is no practicable way to 
divide this necessary expense among the 
customers of the business. 

Well, what shall we do with it? 

Capitalize it! Simply consider it as 
an added investment in the business— 
and fix the rates so they will produce an 
earning on this part of the investment, 
as well as on the physical plant. 


That is just what the courts and com- 
missions—and the telephone engineers— 
do with it. As one commission said 
about it recently: “It will be considered 
that purely as a matter of value, a live 
going exchange is worth at least as much 
more than a dormant one as it would 
cost to put the dormant exchange into an 
active condition.” 


And the Supreme Court of the United 
States has passed upon the matter, and 
has said: “This element of value is a 
property right, and should be considered 
in determining the value of the property 
on which the owner has the right to 
make a fair return.” 


I might cite many court and commis- 
sion decisions on this question, but lack 
of space prevents. Suffice it to say, Mr. 
Manager, that we are well entitled, both 
by law and by custom, to consider the 
reasonable cost of establishing our busi- 
ness as a part of our investment and to 
earn upon it. 


Of course, when the exchange is de- 
veloped piece-meal, during a long period, 
it is sometimes difficult to tell just what 
this actual cost of establishing the busi- 
ness and so on, has been. So it is the 
custom to set “going concern value” as 
a certain percentage of the cost of the 
exchange. 

This percentage has been established. 
in various utility rate cases, from 10 
per cent to as high as 44 per cent; the 
average in 21 leading cases was 18.3 per 
cent. 

But, to be absolutely fair, we will 
adopt and apply what is practically the 
minimum—10 per cent on the cost of our 
plant. So we will set down $4,700 as 
“cost of developing business—going con- 
cern value” for this imaginary exchange 


of ours. 
* * * * 


The Cost of Making the Service. 


We have discussed and decided two of 
the three principal elements in fixing 
rates. The third element is the cost of 
making the service. 

I won’t tarry long on this subject, Mr. 
Manager. You know a good deal about 
it alreadv—it’s a part of your business 
I'll just pause long enough to say that 
the cost of making the service can best 
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be considered under three 


heads : 

(1) The expenses of running the busi- 
ness; (2) taxes; and (3) depreciation. 

In our second letter of this series we 
talked of the cost of running an exchange 
about the size of this imaginary exchange 
of ours. For the sake of brevity, sup- 
pose we use, in this illustration, the same 
figures we used in that one. 


We figured that it would cost us about 
$750 a month to run the exchange, in- 
cluding the pro-rata of general office ex- 
penses; this covers current maintenance, 
operating and miscellaneous expenses. 
We figured that taxes would be $50 ver 
month additional—so our cost of running 
the exchange is $800 a month. 

On top of that we must provide for 


separate 


depreciation. Now, depreciation consists 
principally of obsolesence, inadequacy 
and decay. Four or five hundred barrels 


of printer’s ink have already been used 
up on this subject, so I won’t try to write 
a book on it here, but I will add this: 

The only cure for depreciation is re- 
placement. Current repairs—maintenance 
—do not wipe out depreciation; you can- 
not make a thing new by patching it; if 
you want a new one, you must take the 
broken or worn thing out entirely and 
put a new one in. 

A wire breaks, and you splice it; that 
is maintenance—“current repairs.” The 
wire still remains an old wire, though; 
depreciated; worth less than a new one. 
Finally you take the old wire down and 
put a new wire in its place—that is re- 
placement. The depreciation on the old 
wire has been wiped out by its replace- 
ment with a new one. 

We do not replace everything every 
year—we do not need to. But every- 
thing in the plant must be replaced some 
time. So we figure the average useful 
life of all things in the plant, and then 
we make every year pay its proper in- 
stallment of the replacement—deprecia- 
tion—cost by “reserving” annually that 
year’s proportion of the cost—then we 
can figure what rate we must have, year 
by year, to keep us going and cover de- 
preciation, too. 

When we make current repairs, we 
pay for them out of running expenses. 
When we make replacements, we pay for 
them out of this reserve for depreciation. 


Now, I figure that the average life of 
all the things in this imaginary exchange 
of ours is about 14 years; that during 
every 14 years we will have replaced 
everything in our plant. Maybe some of 
them will still be there, but remember 
that some of them we will have replaced 
twice, or several times. So, on this basis, 
we must reserve annually about 7 per 
cent for depreciation—and I could cite 
you figures and decisions as long as a 
drunkard’s dream to prove that my esti- 
mate is fair and reasonable. 

Suppose, then, that we figure our an- 
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nual depreciation at 7 per cent—and we 
figure it, of course, on the first cost of 
our exchange. We'll just take the engi- 
neer’s reproduction or “cost new” figures 
for that—$47,000—and 7 per cent of that 
will make it necessary for us to put away 
$3,290 for depreciation for a year. 

Now let’s take all our figures and find 
out where we're “at.” 

Summing Up. 
» We had three principal elements to 
determine in fixing the rates for our 
service. 

First: The cost of making the serv- 
ice, which we have found to be $9,600 
for running expenses and taxes and 
$3,290 for depreciation—a total of 
$12,890 a year. 

Second: The rate of net earn- 
ings, which we have set at 8 per 
cent. 

Third: The value of the prop- 
erty and other things upon which 
this earning should be made, and 
we have found that to be $47,900— 
$40,000 for the present value of 
our plant, $3,200 for “working cap- 
ital,” and $4,700 for the “going 
concern value” of the business. An 
8 per cent earning on that value 
would be $3,832 for the year. 

So, altogether, our exchange 
must produce for us an annual 
gross income of $12,890 with which 
to make the service, plus $3,832 
for an earning on the investment— 
a total of $16,722 for the year. 

Let us suppose we have just 500 
telephones at this exchange—350 residence 
telephones and 150 business. For sim- 
plicity, let’s eliminate all other classifica- 


tions, such as party lines, extensions, 
P. B. X., etc. Let’s forget all ahout toll 
commissions and other miscellaneous 


revenues; and figure just on these two 
classes of telephones—the principle is the 
same. 

We need $16,722 annual gross revenue; 
it must come from these 500 telephones. 
What rate will it take to bring it? Would 
$1.50 and $2.50 do it? Nope—that would 
bring us in only $10,800 a year. 

Would $2.00 and $3.00 do it? Nope 
again! That would bring us only $13,800 
a year. 

How about $2.25 and $4.00? Ah—we 
have it! That would produce for us a 
revenue—from the present number of 
stations—of $16,650 a year; that’s as near 
as we can get to it with a standard rate; 
it would probably never figure out exact- 
ly, so— 

Mr. Manager, there are your rates! 

They will operate your business, pay 
your taxes, provide for your deprecia- 
tion, and give you a “fair return on the 
fair value of your property.” 

ek k * 

This letter is longer than one of the 
kind should be, but you can’t cover this 
rate question, even sketchily, in a hop, 
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skip and a jump. To go into all the 
ramifications of it thoroughly would take 
a book, and there are already better 
books on the subject than I could write. 
If you are interested, study some of 
them. 


I have attempted to give you here— 
and I have done it somewhat crudely, 
perhaps, but understandably, I hope— 
simply the ground work, so to speak. I 
hope you will be inclined to go into it 
further; no telephone man can know too 
much about telephone rates. 


You'll understand, of course, that the 
illustrations used in this letter are those 





Iwant eighty dollars fer that hoss. That's 
what I paid fer ‘im t’say nothin ‘bout all 
the feed he's et in the tenyears I've had 
‘im Taint makin’ a cent on‘im fer eighty. 
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thinks of railroad rails—not cross arm 
braces. When it thinks of labor costs, it 
thinks of its own business—not yours 
and mine. 


Now, Mr. Manager, when rising prices 
have their effect upon the cost of mak- 
ing telephone service, we must raise the 
prices for our service, just the same as 
the manufacturer, the jobber and the 
merchant must raise the prices for theirs, 
but with this additional burden upon us, 
that the public must be told why! 

And when people want to know about 
telephone rates, they don’t usually go to 
a butcher shop; they go to the telephone 
man. If the telephone man can 
tell them, and tell them right—he’s 
made a convert. If he can’t tell 
them he’s made a_ skeptic—and 
made it all the harder to raise 
those rates when it has to be done. 









all he's good fer. 
the hoss doc set 













Investment Is Not the True Measure of Value. 


of conditions almost ideal; a_ thing 
always figures out nicer on paper than it 
really is. And, when you ponder on the 
proposition awhile, you’ll wonder how it 
is that the Texas Telephone Co. can 
make this “fair earning” of 8 per cent on 
some of the exchange rates we get now. 

The answer is—we don’t! Few tele- 
phone companies do. 

The principal reason that we don’t, Mr. 
Manager, is that the people in your town 
—and in every other town—need educa- 
tion about this subject of telephone 
rates. 


When the public reads in the paper 
that cotton is selling at 40 cents a pound, 
it needs no further explanation of higher 
prices for domestic and calico. When it 
reads that cattle and hogs brought re- 
cently the highest price known, it takes 
it for granted that meat will be higher. 
It knows that domestic is made of cotton, 
and that beef and pork come from cattle 
and hogs— 

But when it reads that copper is high; 
that all metals are on the rise and that 
labor must have a higher wage—it never 
thinks of the telephone business, because 
it does not know the telephone business 
as well as it knows domestic and pork. 
When it thinks of platinum, for instance, 
it thinks of jewelry—not switchboard 
contacts. When it thinks of steel, it 


Shucks! I reckon soap grease, glue, 
luther, curled hair,and fertilizer is 
Say we let 
the price. 


The answer to that, Mr. Man- 
ager—is you! 

If you want to increase your 
“present value” to the Texas Tele- 
phone Co., and to add something 
for “going value” to it, just do 
this: 

Run your exchange so that when 
the company has to raise the rates 
there, it will have all the benefit 
of skillful exchange management; 
an appreciative citizenship; a 
friendly city government, and all 
the missionary work in the right 
direction that yourself has been 
able to do— 

Then, Mr. Manager, the Presi- 
dent and Treasurer and Auditor and all 
the other officials of the company will 
remember you in their prayers, and the 
General Superintendent (who never 
learned how to pray) will be put in posi- 
tion to remember you in a manner finan- 
cially more substantial, and— 

We'll all thank you! 





New Type Toll Ticket Carrier in 
Omaha Office. 

The Nebraska (Bell) Telephone Co. : 
cently cut over its new toll office at Om- 
aha. A new device attached to the board 
consists of a ticket carrier that runs 
along the top, the second one of 
kind installed in the United States. Ii 
much the larger of the two, and hanc 
approximately 4,000 tickets a day. Th 
is a separate alley or guide for each 
toll board section. Twenty-six of t! 
serve 44 positions on the toll and 18 
the long line boards. There are 17 p 
tions on the toll-recording board. 

When a ticket is made out, it is pla 
on the alley by the recording operat 
At intervals, along comes a little car ‘ 
pushes the ticket along until it come 
the dropping-out place before the 
operator who handles the calls on the « 
ignated line. Auxiliary traffic moto! 
various positions operate a 350-foot 
less belt to which the cars are attache 


+ 
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‘Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
lis Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchel! 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 


Instaliment. 

1297. Explain how any one of the 
2,000 line circuits schematically repre- 
sented in the line switches of Fig. 305 


may have access to cord circuits on each 
one of the ten operators’ positions. Why 
is the drawing mechanically inaccurate 
as far as the multiple arrangement of 
the line-switch bank contacts con- 
cerned? Considering the line-switch 
bank contact as one terminal of a con- 
necting circuit, state what the other ter- 
minal of the same connecting circuit will 
be. 

1298. Describe the sequence of selec- 
tions and the character of the circuit 
groups involved in the completion of a 
connection between a calling line circuit 
in the 4th hundred group of lines and 
some other line served by the same office. 
Review sections 1123-1139, inclusive. 
“TELEPHONY’S Home Study Course for 
Telephone Men” and state why the trunk 
selection is made after the receipt of the 
next previous call when the conventional 
type of line-switch equipment is in use. 
Will the use of a different type of equip- 
ment affect the sequence of the selections 


is 


when a secondary distribution is in use 
such as Fig. 305 shows in principle? 
1299. What is to be taken into consid- 
eration when designing new 
new switching equipments? 


circuits or 


What 


always be taken into consideration when 


must 


designing complete switching equipments 
for handling a large volume of traffic? 
How is the call-handling efficiency of a 
telephone trunk circuit increased? What 
is the primary object of each selection 
made by the equipment in the handling of 
a considerable volume of traffic by the 
use of mechanical switches? Why is this 
the case? Where is all the traffic merged 
into one large circuit group in the distri- 
bution scheme shown in principle in Fig. 
305? Explain why this is so. Give a 
useful concept of the traffic flow into the 
lines appearing in the multiple. In the 
concept you have given, what is the num- 
ber of connector switches represented in 


Fig. 305? Where is the total traffic of 
the entire office to be counted? How 
may the total number of secondary 
switches required for a_ distribution 


scheme, such as that shown in principle 
Outline 
example using reasonable assumed traffic, 


in Fig. 305, be determined? an 


[Autnor’s Nore: In line nine, third 
paragraph of section 1298, the word “sec- 
ond” should obviously be inserted be- 
tween the words “the” and “secondary” in 


order to complete the sense.] 


CHAPTER XXXIII. Operating 

Combinations (Continued). 

1300. Effect of inadequate considera- 
tion of traffic—It is obvious that the dis- 
tribution scheme shown in principle in 
Fig. 305 wiil be perfectly operative for a 
limited number of calls provided the 
mechanical details of the equipment and 
and the electrical details of the circuits 
have been thoroughly worked out. 

It is not only necessary, however, to so 
design the circuits and the mechanical 
equipment that individual calls may be 
completed successfully but it is also ne 
cessary to provide an adequate number of 


connecting circuits in each successive 
group to accommodate the apparent 
probable traffic load. This means that 


reduction in the size of the traffic 
handling groups must be compensated for 
by the provision of an increased number 
of individual trunks in the group. If 
this is not the case, commercial operation 


each 


is not possible. 
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Fig. 305. 








Distribution of Calls from 2,000 Lines, One Scheme 
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be 


ated equipment.—It is customary to make 
comparisons between the results obtained 
with the use of call-distributing equip- 
ment and those obtained by manual oper- 
ating methods. Such comparisons are us- 
ually intended to show the economy af- 
fected by the elimination of a portion of 
each operator’s duties with a correspond- 
ing reduction in the total number of op- 
erators required. 

It is clear that the scheme shown in 
Fig. 305, for instance, will unquestionably 
eliminate the following portions of the 
operator’s work in completing a call with 
ordinary manual equipment: 

Selecting answering cord. 

Inserting answering plug. 

The following will have to be per- 
formed by the manual operator and the 
operating using equipment operated on the 
plan shown in Fig. 305: 

Insertion of calling plug. 

The following operations will also have 
to be performed by the manual operator 
and may, or may not, be required of the 
call-distributing operator. That is to say, 
the call-distributing equipment may be so 
designed as to eliminate these several 
operations, or it may require them to be 
manually performed just as the manually- 
operated equipment does: 

Operating listening key. 

Testing the called line to determine 
whether it is engaged. 

Operating the ringing key. 

Supervision of the connection. 

Withdrawal of the calling plug. 

It is important, in this type of equip- 
ment as well as in mechanically-switched 
equipment, that complications be avoided 
unless they are sure to be productive of 
improved service or will effect operating 
economies. Unless the advantage is un- 
questioned, the circuits and equipment 
should be kept as simple and free from 
complications as it is possible to keep 
them. 


It is also to be borne in mind that no 
economy will be effected by a refinement 
of operating methods looking to a reduc- 
tion in the force of operators when 
such a reduction is entirely theoretical and 
not practical. For instance, if a given 
traffic condition requires that ten oper- 
ators be kept on the pay roll with ordi- 
nary manual equipment in use, it would 
not be advisable to install a refined type 
of equipment if 9% operators will be re- 
quired and must be retained on the pay 
roll after the change has been made. 
Neither is it an advantage to invest a 
much greater sum in refined equipment 
when the additional fixed charges that 
must be met approximately offset the op- 
erating economy effected. 

1302. Elimination of the multiple— 
Call-distribution is an important ele- 
ment in the mechanically-switched equip- 
ment described in the previous chapter 
and it may be adapted to almost any prac- 
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ticable method of handling telephone traf- 
fic. A little consideration of the matter 
will show that the use of the multiple 
is, in effect, equivalent to a two-motion 
switch selection. 

The operator first selects the hundred 
in which the called line is found and 
then selects the individual line in that 
hundred. Obviously this selection may be 
carried out by the conventional type of 
mechanically-operated switching equip- 
ment just as well as by the operator at 
a manual switchboard position. 

It may also be extended by the employ- 
ment of mechanically-operated switching 
equipment into a selection of groups, for 
instance, first, the group of 10,000 lines 
in which the called line is found, then 
the group of 1000 lines, then the group of 
100 lines and lastly, the individual called 
line circuit. 

It is necessary in such cases to arrange 
so that the operator may control the 
movement of the — successively-used 
switches in a manner which is somewhat 
similar to the control of mechanically- 
operated switching equipment, as it has 
been described by the calling subscriber. 
(To be continued.) 


Good Program for Texas Conven- 
tion at Dallas. 


Thé 15th annual convention of the Tex- 
as Independent Telephone Association 
will be held in Dallas, Texas, March 17, 
18 and 19. The convention committee 
has been fortunate in securing the glass- 
enclosed roof-garden of Adolphus Hotel. 
This will afford plenty of space for all 
exhibitors on the same floor as the con- 
vention. 

The program will include a number of 
special features: 

“State and National Independent Tele- 
phone Affairs,” will be a discussion of 
important telephone topics by F. B. Mac- 
Kinnon, president, United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. 


There will be a round table session 
and program, on “Safety First and Acci- 
dent Prevention,” with two important 
talks : 


“The Economic Side of Accident Pre- 
vention,” by Samuel H. Reid, of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Safety, Chicago, Ill. 

“The State Industrial Accident board,” 
by J. H. Fowler, chairman of the board, 
Austin, Texas. 

W. S. Vivian, secretary of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association 
will give a lecture on rates, “Close-Up 
Publicity,” illustrated with lantern slide 
charts and pictures. 


A special committee has been appointed 
by the association to arrange for a spe- 
cial session for the discussion of an im- 
portant and timely subject, “The Mini- 
mum Wage Situation.” The committee 


has had the subject under consideration 
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for some time and this session will be 
most interesting to every owner or man- 
ager attending the convention. 

Arrangements have been made for 
George P. Player, formerly telephone en- 
gineer for the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission, and later engineer for the 
Missouri Public Service Commission, to 
speak on “Relation of Plant Conditions to 
Rate Increases.” 

The association’s special committee on 
inter-company relations will conduct a 
session on “Inter-company Relations,” 
with special reference to toll rates and di- 
visions of tolls between connecting com- 
panies. R. B. Still, formerly president of 
the association, and general manager of 
the Gulf States Telephone Co., Tyler, 
Texas, is chairman of the special com- 
mittee. 

“The City Telephone Exchange,” a dis- 
cussion of some of the operating and 
service problems of a large city exchange, 
will be the subject of a talk by H. L. 
Harris, general manager, Kansas City 
Telephone Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

G. B. Foscue, Jr., secretary of the em- 
ployes’ benefit fund committee of the 
Texas Telephone Co., Waco, will speak 
on the subject, “Employes’ Sick Benefits.” 
Some interesting information covering 
the administering of a fund for sick and 
disability benefits for employes will be 
presented. 


J. G. Crane, general manager of the 
Gary Properties, of Kansas City, Mo., 
will discuss the operating problems of 
small telephone companies. 


A banquet and “Gridiron Dinner” 
which promises lots to eat and lots of 
fun will take place Thursday evening, 
March 18. E. C. Blomeyer, president of 
the association will be the toastmaster 
He promises some new “stunts” by Inde- 
pendent telephone men, and no “dry” 
speeches. 


Other features of the convention will 
be a “trial” of a prominent member of 
the association on a “grave” charge, con- 
ducted by specially-selected attorneys and 
witnesses, with a very special “Judge” in 
charge. The jury will be selected from 
the audience. There will also be a mov 
ing picture presentation of the subject 
of treating poles for preservation. This 
is a new feature and will be shown for 
the first time. 


The convention is scheduled to ope! 
at 1:30 p. m., March 17, and close at | 
p. m., March 19. The hall will be ope: 
for registration at 9:00 a. m., March 17 


On account of the crowded condition 
of all hotels, the association has ap 
pointed a special committee to make a: 
rangements and reservation for membe: 
and visitors. This committee is com 
posed of Oscar Burton, of Tyler, and © 
B. Foscue, Jr., of Waco. They will be 2‘ 
the Adolphus Hotel, Monday, March 
and will try to make reservations for 
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any member or visitor from whom they 
receive a request. 

A large attendance is expected, espe- 
cially on account of the number of prob- 
lems now confronting the Independent 
telephone men in Texas. One of the 
most important is the minimum wage 
law, and as the final hearing of the state 
industrial welfare commission will be held 
in Austin at the same time as the conven- 
tion, it is reasonable to expect that some 
action will be taken by the members at 
the convention. , 


State Telephone Conventions 
Slated for April and May. 
April 13, 14 and 15 are the dates sched- 
uled for the 25th annual meeting—the 
silver anniversary—of the Iowa Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association conven- 
tion. The sessions will be held in the 
new Fort Des Moines Hotel, in Des 

Moines. 

The Kansas Independent Telephone 
Association will hold its 1920 convention 
at the National Hotel, Topeka, on May 
18, 19 and 20. 

Plans for the Iowa convention are go- 
ing forward under the direction of Sec- 
retary C. C. Deering and Secretary L. M. 
Kraege is making arrangements for the 


Kansas meeting. As soon as the pro- 
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grams for these conventions have 
been completed, they will appear in 
TELEPHONY. 


File Claims for Telephone Service 
With Department Signal Officer. 


All Independent companies that have 
claims for telephone service outstanding 
against the government, should file a 
statement of those claims with the de- 
partment signal officer in whose depart- 
ment the company’s headquarters are lo- 
cated. This matter should be given imme- 
diate attention, as it is necessary that the 
chief signal officer be able to certify to 
all claims for telephone service at an early 
date. 

Should any company not know the ad- 
dress of the department signal officer 
with whom its claims should be filed, that 
company can send its claim direct to the 
Chief Signal Officer, War Department, 
Washington, D. C., but it is requested, 
that, so far as possible, statements be 
filed with the department signal officer. 





Wireless Telephone and Telegraph 
Company for Southwest. 


A wireless telegraph and telephone com- 
pany has been organized at Dallas, Texas, 
for the purpose of furnishing service be- 
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tween Dallas, the oil fields, and the prin- 
cipal cities of Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
New Mexico, Kansas and Louisiana. 

The company has a capital stock of 
$20,000, and will be known as The Con- 
tinental Radio Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. W. J. Chilton is vice-president and 
general manager. Bases the steel 
towers of the Dallas station have already 
been constructed on the South- 
land Hotel, one at each end of the build- 
ing. The station for receiving and send- 
ing the wireless messages will be located 
in the lobby of the hotel. 

The wireless telegraph service will be 
established first, since it is not so complex 
as the wireless telephone service. It is 
the intention of the company to build the 
second set of towers in Wichta Falls, and 
establish service between that point and 
Dallas. 

Mr. Chilton has been 
the Bell telephone company 
years and has recently 
East where he 
of wireless telegraphy 
commercial purposes. 
Texan. 


for 


top of 


with 
many 
returned from the 
a thorough study 
and telephony for 


He is a 


connected 
for 


made 
native 

The other officers of the company are: 
W. R. Field, president, and L. C. Field, 


secretary and treasurer, both of San An- 
tonio, Texas. 


Sufficiency of Earnings Debatable 


Annual Bell Report for 1919 Declares Sufficiency of Present Rate of Earnings 
for Present Time and Conditions a Debatable Question—lIncrease in Capital 


Recommended—New 


\ccording to the annual report of the 
\merican Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
for 1919, the Bell system has passed 
through the strenuous period of war con- 
ditions with its plant, management and 
finances intact and is in a healthy condi- 
tion to undertake its post-war responsi- 
bilities with a minimum of delay. 

The report of President H. B. Thayer 
was made public last week and states that 
at the end of the year, the number of 
telephone stations which constitute the 
Bell system in the United States was 11,- 
1,747, of which 7,739,159 were owned by 
associated companies of the Bell system 
an 4,056,588 by local co-operative and 
rural Independent companies or associ- 
tions having connection arrangements. 
In addition to these it is stated that 
there are about 873,000 stations owned by 
Independent companies not connected 
with the Bell system. The increase in 
the total number of stations in the Bell 
System during 1919 amounted to 729,- 
748 
the end of the year, the report 


shows that in the United States there 


were approximately 11,000 separate tele- 
Phone companies. 
ciated 


Of them 36 are asso- 
companies of the Bell system, 9,- 


403 Independent companies whose tele- 
phone stations are connected with the 
Bell system and about 1,500 independent 
companies whose telephone stations are 
not connected with the Bell sys- 
tem. There are also a large num- 
ber of rural lines and associations oper- 
ated mainly on a mutual or co-operative 
basis and not rated as companies. Of 
these lines and associations, there are 
26,184 which connect with the Bell. 

For the whole Bell system with all dup- 
lications excluded, the total income in- 
cluding compensation, after the deduction 
of expenses, amounted to $79,650,186, 
from which over $27,000,000 was paid in 
interest and $39,000,000 in dividends, leav- 
ing over $12,000,000 surplus. The surplus 
earnings in the last five months of the 
year since the end of federal control have 
been $7,000,000. 

The limit of the authorized share cap- 
ital, with a reasonable reserve against 
the conversion of the convertible bonds 
issued, has been reached. The issue com- 
ing due in 1925 becomes convertible Aug- 
ust 1, 1920. In order to provide against 
the remote contingency of complete con- 
version and to provide for further issue 
of capital stock, if and when it shall be 





Developments in Equipment—Operating Difficulties 


found desirable, it is recommended by 
the board of directors that the authorized 
share capital be increased from $500,000,- 
000 to $750,000,000. 

The capital stock, bonds and notes pay- 
able of the Bell telephone system out- 
standing in the hands of the public at 
the close of the year were $1,060,000,000, 
while the net assets devoted to earning 
return on these outstanding securities 
amounted to over $1,448,500,000. This is 
due to the fact that surplus and reserves 
of over $388,500,000 had been invested 
in productive property. 

For the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., the net earnings of the year 
were over $60,000,000. In round figures 
the interest charges were $15,000,000, the 
dividends $35,000,000 and the resulting 
balance $9,000,000, of which $5,000,000 
was appropriated to reserve for contin- 
gencies and $4,000,000 added to surplus. 
The company and its predecessors have 
paid dividends at the rate of at least 
$7.50 per share each year for the past 38 
years, and during the past 13 years the 
rate has been uniformly $8 per share. 

Stability of Telephone Business. 

Not only does the telephone business 
grow steadily, even in times of business. 
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depression, but that it does not suffer any 
substantial retardation in its normal 
growth during such periods, appears 
from a study of the chart on page 25. 

The telephone business varies very 
slightly from its normal growth as com- 
pared with the fluctuations of general bus- 
iness. This is an element of security 
and enables the business to be carried on 
with a lower margin of surplus earnings 
than would be safe in general industrial 
undertakings. 

“In normal times,” says President Thay- 
er, “we should consider the margin of un- 
divided profits at the rate shown in the 
five months’ statement ample. It com- 
pares favorably with any other similar 
period in the system’s history; but the 
times are not normal and we are asking 
the commissions to protect this necessary 
service to the public by allowing such a 
margin as will provide for any contin- 
gency above whatever returns to the in- 
vestor may prove necessary to attract cap- 
ital. We fully expect some increased 
rates and we are prepared for some in- 
creased expenses.” 

Earnings. 

“Whether the present rate of earnings,” 
he continues, “is sufficient for present 
times and conditions is debatable. In 
the Bell telephone system, taken as a 
whole, more than in any other utility, 
profits are conserved within the system 
for the benefit of the public and the 
stockholders. 


“There are inter-company profits on use 
of patents, on expert engineering advice, 
etc. and on manufactures. But either 
through the 4% per cent payment, or 
the dividends of the manufacturing com- 
pany, these profits come into the treas- 
ury of the American Telephone & -Tele- 
graph Co., the financing company of 
the system. Except for the dividends 
on the small amount of stock of the 
associated companies in the hands of 
the public, all profits of the Bell tele- 
phone system ultimately come to the treas- 
ury of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., and all surplus over and above 
dividends is turned back into the system 
through investment in plant, particularly 
the long lines plant furnishing the inter- 
communication essential to universal 
service. 


“Whether the total of the dividends 
paid is too much, or too little, is to be 
determined only by the market value of 
the shares and other securities of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph. Co. 
The earnings must be enough to establish 
such market values as will make new 
shares or securities readily. saleable. 

“There is a class of utilities which can 
give service by maintaining and operat- 
ing without extending their plants. They 
can put such limits as they may elect upon 
the clientele they will serve. If a selfish 


public refuses remunerative rates, the re- 
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action is only upon the utility as long as 
the plant is maintained and operated. 

“An essential part of telephone service 
is readiness to serve new patrons as well 
as old. Readiness to serve involves abil- 
ity to extend and inability to extend 
means an insufficient service; and conse- 
quently, a reaction upon the public as well 
as upon the company. 

“Therefore, with telephone _ service 
more than any other utility, the necessity 
of earnings which will attract capital is a 
necessity of the public as well as of the 
utility. This principle is generally recog- 
nized. As a rule, we have found the 
public willing to pay fair rates and the 
rate-controliing bodies ready to authorize 
them.” 


Long Distance Telephony. 


In reference to long distance telephony 
involving the use of cable, the report 
says: 

“Cables in long distance lines have al- 
ways greatly limited the distance through 
which speech may be transmitted, but as 
the increase in the number of long dis- 
tance wires has made necessary the em- 
ployment of increased lengths of long dis- 
tance cable, the technical difficulties pre- 
sented in the transmission of speech 
through such circuits have seemed at 
times to be almost insurmountable. 

Intensive development work has been 
applied, particularly during the last five 
years, to this cable problem. Each new 
long distance cable that is constructed, 
represents important improvements over 
what has gone before. Cables placed as 
late as 1916 contained circuits for long 
distance transmission having 320 pounds 
of copper per mile of circuit. By means 
of cables which we have now developed, 
it is possible to give even better transmis- 
sion over circuits having only 80 pounds 
of copper per mile of circuit. 

This type of cable is now available for 
distances as great as a thousand miles. 
In cities, it is placed in ducts underground, 
and in the country districts it is in gen- 
eral run on poles overhead. 


At the time that the long distance 
cable having a range of a thousand miles 
is being practically installed in the plant, 
the results of our further research work 
assure us of still greater advances in 
the transmission of speech through 
cables. Experimental trials of this new- 
est method have already demonstrated 
that a cable can be made 2,000 miles long 
which will transmit speech satisfactorily 
Over copper wires no heavier than those 
previously required in a cable only 1,000 
miles long. 

Speech can be transmitted through 2,- 
000 miles of this new type of cable with 
its circuits weighing only 80 pounds a 
mile, as distinctly and as loudly as it is 
now transmitted through the heaviest 
gauge open wires strung on poles, which 
weigh 870 pounds to a mile of circuit 
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This type of cable, like all other types 
of long distance cable, is applicable only 
where a large number of wires are re- 
quired along heavy trunk line routes. In 
such situations, in due course, the new 
growth will be provided for in these 
cables, thus utilizing at greatly reduced 
cost a form of construction which prac- 
tically guarantees continuity of service 
and high grade transmission regardless 
of weather conditions. 

As ‘time goes on, the savings which 
will result from the use of these cables 
will be enormous, amounting ten years 
hence, according to a very conservative 
estimate, tc as much as $5,000,000 a year, 
not making any allowance for improve- 
ment of service, or lost business due to 
interruptions.” 

Discussing the problem of inductive in- 
terference, it is said: 

“With the constant growth of the tele- 
phone plant, and with the spread of elec- 
tric railway and electric light and power 
circuits throughout the country, have 
come problems of increasing complexity 
growing out of the tendency of electric 
railway and electric light and power cir- 
cuits to produce disturbances in telephone 
lines. This requires on the part of our 
engineers even closer co-operation than 
in the past with the engineers of the 
electric companies. 


Frequently the interferences produced 
in the telephone are not caused by the 
currents actually needed for the operation 
of the power and electric light circuits, 
but are caused by currents which are in- 
cidentally produced by the power gener- 
ators and are not essential to their opera- 
tion. By co-operation with manufactur- 
ers and users of power apparatus, it is 
expected that improvements in the design 
of such machinery will be brought about 
which will greatly reduce this tendency 
to interrupt telephone service. 

During the year important studies have 
been conducted throughout the United 
States in the territory of various of the 
associated companies, and recommenda- 
tions have been made to those companies 
setting forth methods of overcomnig nu- 
merous electrical disturbances from high 
powcr lines. Extensive investigations 
and tests have been made upon important 
electric railroad installations and valuable 
results have been obtained therefrom. Co- 
operation has been continued with the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
with the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and in the preparation of the Na- 
tional Electrical Safety Code.” 


Central Office Equipment. 

Taking up the subject of central office 
equipment, the report says: 

“Great progress has also been made in 
subscribers’ station and central office ap- 
paratus. Improvements, making both for 
economy and efficiency, have been per- 
fected and standardized for use. Among 
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these the most important is the machine 
switching system which has been the sub- 
ject of constant study and experimenta- 
tion by this department over a period of 
more than ten years. 

It has been necessary not only to pro- 
duce apparatus which would operate eff- 
ciently and economically, but also to per- 
fect all of the details necessary to make 
this entirely new apparatus function prop- 
erly in relation to the existing apparatus, 
the present buildings, the practice of the 
public etc. That is, after its completion 
as an efficient mechanism it 
sary to make all of the adaptations so 


Was neces- 
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to sudden change are avoided, apparatus 
not sufficiently proven in is not incorpor- 
ated into the plant, and the entire phys- 
ical property is by easy evolution keep- 
ing abreast of the development of the art 
of telephony. 

By the use of these automatic switch- 
boards, as we have planned to introduce 
them, increased capacity will be provided 
with proportionately small increases in 
the number of operators required and 
with a simplification of the service condi- 
tions in the large cities. While 
automatic switchboards are more expen- 
sive in first cost than the manual switch- 
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larger cities where it takes a long time 
ior the new 


The turning 


employes to become expert. 
point has been passed, and 
1919 the 
people to the operating forces than it lost 


during company added more 
during that period 


Reorganization of Michigan Asso- 
ciation Postponed to May. 

The Independent Telephone 
& Traffic Association at a recent meeting 
re-elected C. E. Tarte, Grand Rapids. 
president and W. J. Melchers, 
vice-president 


Michigan 


Owosso, 
for the ensuing year. R 
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that its introduction would be economical 
and without disturbances to the public 
This has been accomplished. 

During the past year the engineering 
lepartment has been engaged in planning 
ind directing the introduction of machine- 
witching or automatic switchboards into 
he Bell system. It is our plan to study 
ich improvement in apparatus to deter- 
ine how it can most economically be 
ide a part of the plant. Such studies 
ow that in the large cities machine- 

itching equipment should be employed 

r extensions necessary to provide for 

»wth and for reconstruction to replace 

rn out equipment. 

Jur experience has shown that by this 

cedure we are enabled constantly to 

inge to new types of apparatus as they 
developed, and with least amount of 
turbance to the service, in the mini- 
nim time and without disturbing effects 
" the employes or on the financial 
Situation. Thus loss and waste: incident 


boards, it is expected that the decreased 
operating expense of the automatic will 
do much to offset the increasing cost of 
giving telephone service.” 

The company experienced difficulties in 
maintaining an adequate operating force. 
The difficulty in this matter became in 
creasingly great toward the end of the 
war, and the situation was further com- 
plicated by the influenza epidemic and by 
the commercial activity which 
sulted in a large growth of 
traffic during the past year. 


has re 
telephone 


Among telephone operators there was a 
labor turnover of about 25,000 in the best 
pre-war year, 1915, and this rate was low 
in comparison with other large employers 
of labor. Under war conditions the la- 
bor turnover increased greatly in all in- 
dustries, and athong the Bell 
it reached a rate of 80,000 a year. 


operators 
The 
adding of so many inexperienced people 
to the operating forces has reacted se- 
riously on the service, partieularly in the 





A. Vivian was elected secretary and treas- 


urer and a member of the directorate 
and J. B. Lockweod was elected a <iree 
tor. 


Reorganization of the association was 
postponed until the next meeting, May 21. 





Telegraph and Telephone Systems 
of Honduras. 
The telegraph and telephone lines of 
the government of Honduras represent 
an investment of about $600,000. The 
length of the telephone lines is 1,015 kilo 
meters and the telegraph line, 7,287 kilo- 
meters. On January 1, 1919, there were 
271 telegraph offices, 372 telegraph in 
struments, and 512 telephones under gov- 
ernment operation. 
The telephone equipment is American, 
the switchboards being of the magneto 


type. 

Purchases for the telegraph and tele- 
phone lines amounted to $12,248 in 1917- 
21,320 in the previous year, 
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Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


The chill winds howl across the snow, 
The nights are cold, the north lights glow, 
A frozen moon rides in the sky 

And the river’s bed is frozen dry. 


We muffle warm; while out of door, 
The shovel scrapes the coal-bin floor. 
Old winter’s worn his welcome out 
But still in sleighs we go about. 


We wait around from day to day 
And look for things to break away, 
But the only bud that looks to bloom 
Is some new presidential boom. 


It seems as though the world is full of 
people who think it is their life’s mission 
to go about and tell some one else what 
to de. and not to do much of anything 
else themselves. The worst trouble is to 
get listeners enough to make things satis- 
factory to the self-elected evangelists, 
who have the panacea for our national 
troubles at their tongue’s end, because it is 
quite evident that nothing but a phono- 
graph can grind along under a full head 
of steam while no one is listening. 

The strange part of the matter is that 
no two persons seem to have the same 
idea of what is wrong, nor the same pre- 
scription for curing it. I suppose it is a 
good thing to have a lot of candidates 
for an office so we can weed out the less 
likely looking shoots and turn our atten- 
tion to nurturing the selected blooms. 

The trouble is that each of our erst- 
while candidates seems to be appealing 
to a different class of hearers for confir- 
mation of their policies, and forgetting that 
there are any other classes. While they 
talk, we listen to all the conflicting ideas 
and sometimes wonder if there will ever 
come any system out of the seeming 
chaos. After a kettle has boiled over, 
there is generally quite a commotion 
while it is settling down again, but luckily 
it does not last long. 

The railroads are with us once again 
and there does not seem to be that confu- 
sion about operating them after their 
governmental experience that was so free- 
ly predicted by all the wise boys who 
wanted a continuation of the parental 
management. 

There may be a temporary falling off 
in travel after all the holders of govern- 
ment passes get safely home again, but 
that will soon give way to greater traffic 
when private management gets back on 
the job of making it a profitable and com- 
fortable undertaking for business people 
to travel. The government never could 
just understand why people, not in office, 
should wish to travel on the railroads, and 
that naturally made their ideas about op- 
erating the roads somewhat biased. 


By Well Clay 


What is principally necessary now—you 
see, I also am one of those who tell what 
is needed; can’t help it—is to remove 
the shackles from all the business of a 
public service nature and let them grow 
into their natural stature, instead of 
winding them about with reel after reel 
of the tape which showeth the color but 
which blighteth like a mildew and causeth 
one to curse like an alderman for the im- 
potency which it brings. 

While the commissions are resisting to 
the last, in some of the states, any en- 
deavor on the part of the telephone com- 
panies to get any increase in rates or 
any relief as to installation charges, | 
note that the price of No. 14 insulated 
iron wire, triple braid, has touched the 
dizzy height of $33.30 per hundred 
pounds, F. O. B. wholesale points. Not 
only that, but all the companies are 
swamped with business. If the govern- 
ment or state commissions can and do 
grant railroads the right to increased 
freight and passenger rates with a blank- 
et order affecting all, why in the name of 
common sense can’t the same thing be 
done for the relief of the telephone com- 
panies, when the world at large knows 
that they must have more rates? 

A blanket order affecting all at once 
would make the matter of establishing the 
higher rates much easier for the telephone 
companies than the present system of 
granting a little half-hearted relief here 
and a little more there, a year or two 
late perhaps, and not any at all in some 
other place, if the company is sufficiently 
small to be unable to have in its employ 
expert accountants who understand the 
way to “properly” present a case to a 
commission. 

The. people all understand that such re- 
lief is needed and a universal boost 
all along the line could be met and ad- 
justed into the running machinery of ev- 
eryday affairs without much trouble. Are 
we not as respectable as the sugar mer- 
chants, and as worthy as the leather man- 
ufacturers in the conduct of our busi- 
ness? Does the idea of discriminating 
between one class of service, which is 
supplied the public, as against that of an- 
other class seem any more reasonable to 
allow than discrimination in the supply- 
ing or rendering to different persons tele- 
phone service? 

Yet that is what the public is doing 
when it appoints tribunals whose business 
it is to see that certain kinds of public 
service rendered is to be rigidly com- 
pelled to conform to certain rules of a 
hampering nature and then allows other 
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business of no less a public-serving type, 
do as they please about charges, and to 
even permit officers in places of power to 
pass along “interpretations of the law” 
which have the effect of insuring their 
immunity in so doing if they are of the 
right political complexion. 

On the other hand, I think that there 
never was a time in the history of the 
telephone business when the people who 
use the service were more willing and 
able to allow the companies the right to 
stand on a better footing as to rates. The 
public, as never before, realizes that it 
must be a real telephone company to ren- 
der a real service and that efficient serv- 
ice suitable for everyday needs can not 
be rendered without the very best of mate- 
rials, machinery and intelligent labor well- 
trained for the job. 

The big wave of rural-owned units of 
smail size and of no particular standard, 
cared for by volunteer labor at conven- 
ient times (for the ones that did the 
work) has about passed, and even those 
rural-owned systems have had to come to 
a business basis like any other company in 
order to survive at all. They are charg- 
ing the same prices in most instances and 
are being more efficiently cared for. 

The telephone companies will need for 
betterments within the next three years, a 
huge sum of money and besides they will 
need an amount equal to 40 per cent of 
their aggregate plant value for replace- 
ment purposes. That is to say, the price 
of replacements will cost, at today’s val- 
ves, about that sum of money. 

Where are they going to get the money 
for betterments if they are not allowed 
immediate relief as to running expenses, 
and who will invest further in a plant 
that hasn’t a chance to win him any re 
turns in the shape of dividends ? 

APHORISM—Even Nature 
loosen up when the time is right. 


Old Rates Ordered but City Com- 
mission Changed Its Views. 
The North Texas Telephone Co., oper 
ating the exchange at Whitesboro, Tex- 
as, was recently ordered by the city com 
mission to restore the telephone rates 
that were in effect before the war. The 
officials of the company appeared before 
the commission and after arguing the 
case, the commission withdrew its order 
and permitted the company to continue the 
rates established during federal control. 

This company also operates exchanges 
at Collinsville, and Tioga, Texas, at which 
places it has recently increased its rates 

on rural telephones. 


has te 








Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Rail Property Valuations on Pres- 
ent Rather than Original Costs. 
On March 8, the United States Su- 

preme Court ruled that, in valuing rail- 
roads for rate-making purposes, testi- 
mony must be heard regarding present 
values. In other words, the roads will 
not be compelled to accept valuations 
based on the cost of the properties, but 
rather on the cost of reproducing them 
now. This is nothing new, for the Su- 
preme Court has held to that same princi- 
ple for many years. 

The court declared erroneous the refus- 
al of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to carry out that part of the valua- 
tion section of the act to regulate com- 
merce, which provides that in arriving at 
valuations on railroad property the com- 
mission shall consider and include therein 
the “present cost of condemnation and 
damages or of the purchase in excess 
of such original cost or present value.” 

This decision was given in the case of 
the Kansas City Southern Railway Co., 
against the commission. Lower courts, 
which had sustained the position of the 
commission, were reversed with instruc- 
tions to issue a writ of mandamus prayed 
for by the Kansas City Southern. 

As a result of this decision the com- 
mission, in fixing valuation of terminals 
and right of way of railroads, must 
hear testimony regarding the cost of con- 
demning or buying land in excess of the 
present value of such land as estimated 
by the commission. 


Appraisal of Properties of Michi- 
gan State Under Way. 

Work is now under way on the inven- 
tory and appraisal of the entire properties 

the Michigan State Telephone Co., 
aid to be the biggest task yet undertaken 
by the Michigan Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, 

Fred R. Harris, chief engineer of the 
commission, has general supervision over 
the work, with Roy W. Mapes, chief tele- 
piione engineer, next in command. Trained 
experts are in charge of various divisions 
ot the work. 

he purpose of this inventory and ap- 
praisal is to obtain a basis for determin- 
inc the true value of the company’s prop- 
ert, to give the commission information 
which it can base rates. 
lief Engineer Harris believes the task 
can be completed by January 1, 1922. At 
present a force of 62 persons is engaged 
in the work. The expense, which is es- 
timated at $100,000, is to be paid by the 
Michigan State company in the first place 


but eventually by the patrons of the com- 
pany, this cost being taken into considera- 
tion in establishing rates. 


Criticizes Accounting Methods of 
Nebraska Company. 

C. J. Garlow, one of the most active 
fighters for Independent telephony in 
Nebraska in the past, and for several 
years president of the state association, is 
criticized in a decision just handed down 
by the Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion, and the suggestion 
salary be reduced. 

The commission allowed a rate increase 
to the Platte County Telephone Co., but 
not all that was asked. Representatives 
of the city and patrons had filed vigorous 
objections. Mr. Garlow has filed a ver- 
bal request for a modification of the order. 

In its original application, the com- 
pany set forth the necessity of an an- 
nual revenue of $48,141 and included in 
this the following: $5,000 to cover de- 
ferred maintenance now needing atten- 
tion; liquid reserve and working fund of 
$8,000 and dividends on $100,000 invest- 
ment at 8 per cent, which investment 
included $260 sacrifices. The rates pro- 
posed were said by applicant to fall 
short $6,203 of these requirements. The 
company’s exhibits showed earnings the 
past year of $33,815, including govern- 
ment installation charges. 

The commission says that the company 
has been doing considerable rebuilding, 
but that the accounts were irregular and 
subject to much criticism. 

“There is no doubt,” says Commissioner 
Browne, “that the applicant spent all of 
the money alleged. It was simply a case 
of inaccurate public utility accounting. 
The replacement items were based on a 
percentage of the total expenditures for 
maintenance and depreciation and not on 
any accurate knowledge. The charges 
to new construction showed items that 
could hardly have been other than repairs 
and replacements and vice versa. The 
general manager relied on his memory al- 
most entirely for separation of items of 
expenditure showing on the general led- 
ger.” 

A physical valuation of the properties 
will be ordered during the summer. Bas- 
ing the figures on various things and ex- 
perience with other companies, the orig- 
inal cost of the property is estimated at 
$130,000. 

During the hearing the company with- 
drew its application for dividends on 
$100,000, and asked for returns on the 
basis of interest in debts and 8 per cent 
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made that his 


on outstanding stock, although serving 
notice that in the permanent rate hearing, 
it would develop its right to a 
valuation for earning 
commission declined to allow accrued de- 
preciation to be paid for out of current 
revenues if previous earnings supplied 
sufficient revenues to take care of depre 
ciation as it occurs. It finds that the 
company has properties that cost from 
$40,000 to $60,000 more than the invested 
capital, and concludes that a considerable 
percentage is depreciation 
rowed for betterments. 
The commission says that it is the 
duty of the company, having borrowed 
this money from a fund sacred to the 
property, and thereby having temporarily | 
escaped the capitalization of numerous 
improvements and extensions, to bring 
such portion of the borrowed depreciation 
reserve back into liquid form as the ne- 
cessity of the property 
only way is to capitalize the extensions 
and replace the borrowings from the pro- 
ceeds, and when this is done to the ex- 
tent of $10,000, will not need the 
things asked aside from dividends. 
The commission finds, however, that 
present revenues of $34,000 a year fail to 
meet all requirements by $2,765. The in- 
creases asked by the company will yield 
$5,200. This the commission refuses. It 
does, however, grant totalling 
$3,785, which surplus will be sufficient 
to provide returns on any stock sold to 
secure funds and other possible expenses. 
The commission commends the 
pany for its laudable purpose in spending 
money to improve the service. A consid 
erable portion of the expenditures have 
been made necessary by city 
the public is warned that this will be 
reflected in rates when the permanent 
hearing comes. Public utilities cannot be 
required to invest their funds without 
being assured of proper returns on such 
investment and proper protection of the 


higher 
purposes. The 
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action, and 


investment by depreciation reserves. The 


company is permitted to charge these 
rates: 

Columbus: Individual business, gross, 
$3.50; two-party business, $3.25; indi 
vidual residence, desk, $2.50 and wall 
$2.25; two-party residence, desk, $2.25 


and wall, $2; four-party residence, desk, . 
$1.90 and wall, $1.65. 


Richland and Duncan: Business, $2.50, 


residence, individual, $2, and party line, 
both metallic, $1.75. 
Farm service: Party-line business, 


common battery, $2.50; party-line resi- 
dence, common battery, $2: party-line res- 1 
idence, grounded, $1.65. 

Individual farm. service exchange sates 
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© simple, trouble proof and dependable is the equip- 

ment of the COMMUNITY AUTOMATIC EX- 

CHANGE (C. A. X.) that it requires very little 

attention from your main office. An _ occasional 
visit from your maintenance man is all that is necessary 
and these calls usually result in the report that “All’s 
well.” An alarm system is also provided by which the 
operator at the main exchange can tell at any time wheth- 
er there is any trouble at the C. A. X. 


Some companies using the C. A. X. on their outlying ex- 
changes have them visited once a week as a matter of 
policy—others inform us that a visit once a month is 
sufficient. 


lt is very easy for your maintenance or switchboard man 
to learn to take care of the central office equipment of a 
C. A. X. Most of them will acquire a sufficient knowl- 
edge while the equipment is being installed. One com- 
pany reports that their three Community Automatic [x- 
changes give them less trouble and require less attention 
than the cord relays alone of the manual switchboard at 
their main exchange. 


Consider the present maintenance cost of your outlying 
exchanges and add to it the operating cost. The latter 
expense is eliminated entirely by the C. A. X. We will be 
glad ta show you further evidence of how the C. A. X. in- 
creases the profits of these exchanges. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CoO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


COLUMBUS OFFICE FORT WAYNE OFFICE 
1120 Columbus Savings & Trust Bldg. 502 Bass Block 
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for the same class of service plus 26 
cents per quarter mile added wire mile- 
age measured air line from the nearest 
point of the exchange limits to location 
of subscriber. 

Twenty-five cents a month to be de- 
ducted from rates quoted where bills are 
paid, for city service, before the 10th of 
the month or for farm service, during 
the first month of the quarter. 


The company is ordered to set aside 
monthly a sum sufficient to total $12,500 
a,yyear for maintenance depreciation ; 8 per 
cent dividends are allowed on all stock 
issued; no charge shall be made for bat- 
teries except in cases where used for other 
than telephone business, abrogating a 
company rule that payment must be made 
for all in excess of one set a year; re- 
quiring the furnishing of bills to custom- 
ers, heretofore not done; and setting 
aside company rule that payment must be 
made three months in advance to protect 
investment in installing equipment, neces- 
sity no longer existing under service con- 
nection charges. 

The rates went into effect on March 1, 
for a period of six months. 


Winfield (Mo.) Telephone Ex- 
change Allowed Rate Increase. 
The Missouri Public Service Commis- 

sion has declined to allow the Winfield 

(Mo.) Telephone Exchange to place into 

effect the increased rates petitioned for 

but in an order handed down February 


10, approves the following new rate 
schedule : 
Net Per Month 
Old New 
Direct line business........ $1.00 $2.00 
Business party line......... 1.00 1.75 
Direct line residence........ 1.00 1.25 
Party line residence........ 1.00 1.00 
Rural— 
Class A switching.......... : 25 50 
Class B switching.......... 1.00 1.25 
Class D switching.......... 40 55 


The report of the commission reads, in 
part, as follows: 

“The commission does not consider 
this an adequate rate of return under 
ordinary circumstances. It will be al- 
lowed only in this case for the reason 
that it cannot get the true facts from the 
hooks of the company, as they have been 
improperly kept, and for the further rea- 
son that the rate as allowed will provide 
for the employment of a lineman to 
assist in putting the plant in good condi- 
tion during the entire year. 

“The company will be required to in- 
stall at once a system of bookkeeping in 
accordance with the order of this com- 
mission for Class D companies, and at 
the expiration of one year, to file with 
the commission a full and complete state- 
ment of the revenues and expenses for 
the 12-month period, and the rates as 
allowed will be temporary and for a 
period of 13 months only.” 

The Winfield Telephone Exchange is 
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owned by Oscar S. Dowell, and furnishes 
a general telephone service in Winfield 
and vicinity. Winfield, located in Lin- 
coln county, has a population of about 
432, and is in a prosperous agricultural 
district. The company has in operation 
a local battery grounded circuit system; 
owns the lines in the city, and a number 
of the rural lines, and switches 22 rural 
line subscribers; furnishes service to 46 
subscribers in the city and 175 in the 
country on owned lines, and 26 subscrib- 
ers on what is known as Class D service. 
The company is required by the com- 
mission to furnish service from 5 a. m. 
to 10 p. m. on weekdays and from 5 a. m. 
to 11 a. m. and 2 p. m. to 10 p. m. on 
Sundays. After 10 p. m. service shall 
be available only for emergency calls. 


Service Connection Charges Used 
for Exchange Rates. 

C. J. Stevens, president, and J. R. 
Rhodes, secretary, of the Ansley Tele- 
phone Co., spent an uneasy hour with 
the Nebraska State Railway Commission 
recently. They had been summoned to 
show cause why the company should not 
be hauled into court for the offense of 
charging higher rates than were author- 
ized by the commission. The facts ad- 
duced were that after the company had 
secured an increase in rates on January 
1, 1919, it afterwards raised these of its 
own accord. 

The officials told the commission that 
these increased rates were collected for 
but two months, after which the old and 
legal ones were restored. They said that 
they had become confused by the orders 
issued from the Postmaster General’s 
office, and that they had mixed up the ser- 
vice connection charges with exchange 
rates. They understood from the Burles- 
on schedule that they would be permitted 
thereunder to charge up to $3.50 a month 
for business and $1.50 a month for resi- 
dence, these figures representing charges 
for connections in the schedule. 

Both officials denied the charge that 
they had told the officials of -other tele- 
phone companies in their neighborhood 
that they were chumps to run down to 
the railway commission to ask for in- 
creased rates, when the kind government 
down at Washington had fixed such gen- 
erous maximum rates for exchange serv- 
ice. They said that a discharged line- 
man was responsible for the story. 


Garden Valley Company Acquires 
Additional Properties. 

The Garden Valley Telephone Co., of 
Erskine, Minn., was given permission by 
the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission, on March 8, to purchase the 
tclephone properties of the Clearwater 
Farmers’ Telephone Co., consisting of 
exchanges at Plummer and Oklee serving 
a total of 290 subscribers. 

The subscribers of the two exchanges 
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of the Clearwater Farmers’ company at 
the present time have interchange of 
service with each other and with the sub- 
scribers of the Garden Valley company. 
The toll lines of the Northwestern Tele- 
phone Exchange Co. are connected with 
the Plummer exchange. The Garden Val- 
ley company assumes all the obligations 
of the Clearwater Farmers’ company and 
will maintain physical connections with 
such toll and rural lines as now exist. 

The Garden Valley Telephone Co. oper- 
ates 13 exchanges in Polk, Clearwater 
and Red Lake counties, serving approx- 
imately 729 village and 2,094 rural sta- 
tions. . 

At the hearing of this matter, there 
were no objectors to the sale of the prop- 
erty and the evidence showed that a com- 
bining of the properties will not tend to 
broaden the service but will materially 
improve the service due to more efficient 
maintenance. 


Increase in Telephone Service 
Rates at Queen City, Mo. 

The Queen City Telephone Co., which 
operates an exchange at Queen City, serv- 
ing 300 subscribers in that town and vi- 
cinity, has been authorized by the Mis- 
souri Public Service Commission, in a 
ruling dated February 19, to increase Jits 
monthly rates as follows: 


, Old. New 
Business, direct lines......... $1.25 $1.50 
Direct line, subscribers own- 


a. me fe Mme 
Direct line, residence......... 1.00 1.00 
Direct line, residence, sub- 

scribers owning telephones. .85 8 
Rural, class A, switching... .. 25 10 


It appears from the evidence that the 
telephone company was organized about 
six years ago, having 100 stockholders. 
who originally paid $10 per share for thei: 
stock. No dividends have been declared 
Each year the stockholders have been as-: 
sessed to make up deficiencies. These 
assessments have been from $5 to $9 per 
year. The stockholders and the non- 
stockholders have all paid the same rat: 
for the telephone service rendered. 

At the present time the telephone com 
pany owes the bank in Queen City $2) 
and the monthly expenses are $47.75 more 
than the gross revenue. 


Texas Industrial Welfare Commis- 
sion to Hold Final Hearing. 
The Industrial Welfare Commission 01 
Texas has decided to hold a final hearing 
in Austin on March 15 to 18 inclusive i1 
the matter of fixing a minimum wage fo: 
women workers and minors in mercan 
tile establishments, laundries, factories 
and telephone exchanges. At the clos: 
of the hearing, the commission will is 
sue its first orders in respect to minimum 
wages. for telephone operators and em 
ployes in the other businesses. 
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At the hearings held in several cities 
throughout the state during the past six 
months, the commission has heard the em- 
tloyes and employers. At this final hear- 
ing they will be heard again if they so 
desire, as well as labor representatives, so- 
cial welfare workers and others who care 
to come before the commission and dis- 
cuss what is an adequate minimum wage 
in the state. The attorney general, in con- 
struing the minimum wage act, has held 
that there can be no variations for the 
same class of workers, regardless of lo- 
calities, living or working conditions. 

One section of the law permits the com- 
mission to fix lower wages for minors, 
cripples, defectives and the aged, which 
is intended to include those who are un- 
able to do a full day’s work. However, 
this class cannot exceed 10 per cent of 
the total number employed in any one 
establishment and it is necessary for the 
employer to secure a permit from the 
commission for such exceptions. 

If the commission establishes a mini- 
mum wage for telephone operators which 
will be the same in all towns and cities, 
there is no doubt but that a hardship will 
be worked on the companies operating 
exchanges in small towns and villages. 
There are something like 900 Independent 
telephone companies in Texas and the ma- 
jority of these operate in small towns 
and villages. It is expected that a num- 
ber of the Independent telephone oper- 
ators and owners of Texas will appear 
before the commission at their final hear- 
ing in Austin. 


Increased Rates Effective Pending 
Final Determination. 


The Central Union Telephone Co. is 
authorized by the Illinois Public Utilities 
Commission in an order handed down 
February 16 to increase its annual net 
rates for telephone service at Alton, 
Wood River and Collinsville, as follows: 


AND Woop RIvErR— Old New 


Business, individual line $42 
lusiness, two-party line......... 24 30 


\LTON 


Joint user, individual line ...... 12 
Extension telephones .......... 12 -12 
Rural telephones .............. 24 27 
Residence, individual fine ...... 24 27 
Residence, two-party line....... 18 21 
Residence, four-party line...... 12 15 
Extension telephones .......... 6 6 
Rural telephones ............... 18 21 
ColLINSVILLE— 

By iness individual line ....... 24 «30 
Business, two-party line........ 18 24 
Jont user, individual line...... = 
Extension telephones .......... 12 12 
Rural telephones .... eo. 
Re dence, individual line ...... 18 21 
Re.dence, two-party line....... 12 15 
Ex'ension telephones .......... 6 6 
Rural telephones ............... 12 21 


In its petition, the Central Union com- 
ban, alleged that the rates then in effect 
Wer. inadequate and that the rates pro- 

would yield either no return or a 
small return upon the investment in 


Pose } 


very 
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the property. It was further declared 
that should it be required to continue 
its present rate schedules until a com- 
plete investigation could be made, it would 
suffer irreparable loss. 

In allowing the rates requested, the 
commission provides that if upon further 
investigation it shall be found that the 
rates are excessive in any particular, the 
company shall be required to refund any 
such excess, plus interest thereon at 5 
per cent per year. 

Service connection charges contained in 
the company’s proposed schedule are sus- 
pended pending further order of the com- 
mission. 





Council Agrees to Merger in Hills- 
boro, Texas. 

The city council of Hillsboro, Texas, 
at a conference between their members 
and J. B. Earle and E. C. Blomeyer, of 
the Texas Telephone Co., agreed to pass 
the necessary mezsures providing for a 
merger of the two telephone systems in 
that city. 

Under the merger ordinance the new 
rates will be $4.50 per month for busi- 
ress telephones and $2.25 per month for 
residence telephones. It is expected that 
the consolidation will be consummated 
within six months. 

Depreciation Reserve Comes Be- 
fore Declaring of Dividends. 

The Hurley Telephone Co., which op- 
erates exchanges at Marion and Dolton, 
S. D.. serving 149 exchange and 597 rural 
line subscribers, is given permission by the 
South Dakota Railroad Commission in an 
order issued February 28, to increase its 
rates as follows: 


Net rates per month 


Old New 
Business telephones . $2.00 $2.00 
Residence Telephones ....... 1.00 1.25 


Rural subscribers having con- 
nection with one exchange. 
Rural telephones having con- 
nection with the Hurley 
Telephone Co., and receiv- 
ing service through a home 
switch for connection with 
foretgn switch 
Rural telephones having con- 
nections with the home ex- 
change and one exchange 
of another company 
Extension bells and hand 
- ere 50 
Gross rates 25 cents ‘per ‘month in ex- 
cess of these rates are applicable if ren- 
tals are not paid monthly in advance in 
the case of exchange rates or quarterly 
in the case of rural rates. 


1.12% 1.40 


1.25 1.50 


It is estimated that the new rates 
will yield a return of 5.57 per cent upon 
a fair value of $43,000, after setting aside 
6 per cent as a reserve against deprecia- 
tion. 

It was found that owing to the depre- 
ciated condition of a considerable number 
of the rural lines, the charges for main- 
tenance for the year 1918 amounted to 
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over 14 per cent of the fair value of the 


property. No dividends have ever been 
paid by the company, nor has tnere been 
any depreciation fun established. Here 


after the company is required by the com 

mission to set aside its depreciation re 

serve before any dividends are paid. 

Badger Mutual, of Webster, Wis., 
Gets Rate Increase. 


The Wisconsin Railroad Commission on 
February 27, authorized the Badger Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. to increase its 
for telephone service in the 


rates 
village of 
Webster as follows: 

Net Rates per Month 


Susiness : Old New 
One-party line .. ... $L.50 $L.75 
Two-party lines 1.25 1.50 

Residence : 
One-party line - . 1.50 1.50 
Two-party lines ......... 1.25 1.25 
Three to five-party lines. . 1.00 


Rural rates, 5 or more party 
Aa D0 1.) 
For switching from connect- 


ing lines into or through 

exchange per telephone on 

lines switched ........... 25 he 

The company provides telephone ser 
vice in the village of Webster and the 


surrounding territory in 
serving approximately 215 subscribers of 
its own and switches 61 stations for three 
other companies. 


Burnett county, 


Summary of Ceunniesten Rulings 
and Schedule of Rulings. 
ARKANSAS. 

February 25: The commission denied 
the application of the St. Francis, Piggott 
and Greenway telephone companies for 
increased rates. 

ILLINOIS. 

Kebruary 24: LaHarpe Telephone Co. 
and Western Illinois Utilities Co. ordered 
10 file a joint plan and estimated cost of 
reconstruction to remove interferences on 
telephone lines of former company caused 
by transmission lines of latter; individual 
plan or plans to be submitted if unable to 
reach joint agreement. No. 9108. 

February 24: Order issued denying 
authority to Calhoun Telephone Co. to 
sell its property to F. M. Narup (Batch 
town Telephone Co.); cancelling alleged 


promissory note for $2,896, also chattel! 
mortgage. No. 9915. 
February 24: Order issued authoriz- 


ing the Flanagan & Dana Telephone Co. 
to increase its rates in Nebraska, Long 
Point township, county of Livingston, 
and Groveland township, county of La- 
Salle. No. 9558. 

February 24: Order issued authoriz 
ing the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
to increase rates in Belleville and East 
St. Louis. No. 9931. 

February 24: Proposed rates of Shiloh 
Mutual Telephone Co. for telephone ser 
vice in parts of Schuyler, Adams and 
Hancock counties suspended until July 
13. No. 1022. 

February 25: Increase in rates granted 
‘o the Vermilion County Telephone Co. 
for service in Danville, Fairmount, In- 
dianola, Fithian, Ridge Farm, Oakwood, 
Catlin, Georgetown and Westville, com- 


pany to make refund if rates are found 
9327. 


to be excessive. No. 
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March 1: 
til July 14 proposed rates of the Mahomet 


Order issued suspending un- 


Telephone Co., of Mahomet. No. 10202. 

March 1: Order issued suspending un- 
til July 21 proposed rates of the Bureau 
County Independent Telephone Co. for 
service in Sheffield, Walnut, Wyanet, La 
Moille, Princeton, Dover, Tiskilwa, Ohio, 


Ladd, and Spring Valley. No. 9811. 
March 1: Order issued dismissing 


without prejudice the proposed rates of 
the Bureau County Independent Tele- 
phone Co. for toll service to connecting 
points in Bureau county, the question 
of free service in this case being reserved 
for further consideration in connection 
with the disposition of case No. 9811 now 
pending. No. 9288. 

March 1: Order issued authorizing the 
Benson Telephone Co. to increase rates at 
Benson and vicinity. No. 9401. 

March 3: Order issued authorizing the 
Chestnut Mutual Telephone to increase 
rates at Chestnut and vicinity. No. 9394. 

March 53: The commission granted per- 
mission to J. A. Way doing business un- 
der the name of the Ashland Telephone 
Co. to issue $4,000 promissory note dated 
January 5, 1920, and maturing January 5, 
1922, secured by chattel mortgage on 
company’s property, for the purpose of 
renewing or discharging existing indebt- 
edness. No. 10035. 

March &: In re proposed increase in 
toll rate between Marscilles and Ottawa 
by. the Marseilles Telephone Co., case 
reopened and order entered February 18 
stayed until further order of commission 
and case set for further hearing in Chi- 
cago on March &. No. 9559. 

March &: Hearing at Soringfield in re 
application of Schuvler Telephone Co. to 
increase rates at Camden, Littleton and 
Rushville. Proposed rates suspended un- 
til August 21. No. 9595. 

March 9: Hearing at Springfield in re 
application of Sangamon Countv Tele- 
phone Co. to increase rates at Pawnee. 
Proposed rates suspended until July 14. 
No. 10220. 

March 9: Hearing at Sprinetield in re 
application of Mutual Telephone Co. to 
increase rates for rural service in the 
vicinity of Virden and Girard. Proposed 
rates suspended until July 14. No. 10222. 

March 9. Hearing at Chicago in re ap- 
plication of Roanoke Telephone Co. for 
an order authorizing the issue of $3,000 
capital stock. No. 10159. 

March 9: Hearing at Chicago in re 
proposed increase in rates at Sheridan, 
Leland. Paw Paw, Mendota, Earlville, 
Somonauk, and Sandwich by the North- 
ern Illinois Telephone Co. No. 9612. 


March 9: Continued hearing at Chi- 
cago in re application of Central Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to increase rates 
in Paxton. No. 9739. 

March 9: Hearing at Chicago in re 
proposed increase in rates for telephone 
service in Odell by the Odell Telephone 
Co. No. 9995. 

March 9: Hearing at Chicago in re 
application of Empire Telephone Co. to 
increase rates at Bradford, Neponset, and 


Buda. Proposed rates suspended until 
July 11. No. 10201. 
March 10: Hearing at Chicago on pe- 


tition of Carroll County Independent 
Telephone Co., of Savanna, for modifica- 
tion of order dated February 10 and na- 
tice that company does not elect to ac- 
cept order. No. 8215. 

March 10: Hearing at Springfield in 
re application of Adair Telephone Co. to 
increase rates at Adair. Proposed rates 
suspended until July 16. No. 10229. 
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March 10: Hearing in re complaint of 
Iluka Mutual Telephone Co. of refusal of 
the Commercial ‘Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to furnish connection for long dis- 
tance service to the former at Iuka. No. 
10233. 

KANSAS. 

February 25: Order issued by Kansas 
Industrial Relations Commission approv- 
ing the sale of the Yates Center (Kans.) 
Telephone Co. to W. W. Finney, of Em- 
poria. 

February 25: Acceptance filed by the 
Kansas Telephone Co., of Lawrence, of 
the following schedule of connection and 
inove charges: $2.50 for complete instal- 
lation of individual or party line service; 
extension stations, $1; each trunk line 
connected with a P. B. X., $2.50; each 
telephone connected with P. B. X. except- 
ing operator’s set, $1; connection charge 
when instrument is on premises, $1; mov- 
ing telephone in same room, $1; moving 
to another room on same floor, $1,25; 
moving to another floor, $1.50; restora- 
tion of service after suspension for which 
subscriber is responsible, $1. 

MINNESOTA. 

March 8: Order issued permitting the 
Garden Valley Telephone Co., of Erskine, 
to purchase the telephone properties of the 
Clearwater Farmers Telephone Co. at 
Plummer and Oklee. 

March 22: Hearing at Kasota in re- 
petition of the Nicollet County Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to discontinue its 
lecal exchange in that village and to con- 
nect and operate those telephone from the 
St. Peter local exchange. 

March 29: Hearing at Nevis in re ap- 
plication of Nevis Telephone Co. to in- 
crease local and rural rates. 

March 39: Hearing at Osakis in re ap- 
plication of Wm. Balder, doing business 
as the Osakis Telephone Co. to increase 
local and rural rates. 

April 1: Hearing at Lewiston in re 
application of Lewiston Telephone Co. to 
increase local and rural rates. 

April 138: Hearing at Kerkhoven in re 
application of Kerkhoven Telephone Co. 
to increase local and rural rates. 

April 13: Hearing at Hancock in re 
application of Hancock Telephone Ex- 
change Association to increase its local 
and rural rates. 

March 18: Hearing at Zumbrota in re 
application of Zumbrota Telephone Co. 
to increase local and rural rates. 

March 19: Hearing at Byron in re 
application of Zumbro Valley Telephone 
Co., increase local and rural rates in that 
village and vicinity. 

March 23: Hearing at Mountain Lake 
in re application of North Star Tele- 
phone Co. to increase local and rural 
rates at Mountain Lake and Butterfield 
and vicinities. 

March 25: Hearing at Wabasha in re 
application of Greenfield Farmers Tele- 
phone Co. to purchase, and Dwelle Tele- 
phone Co., to sell its local and rural 
telephone properties in and tributary to 
the city of Wabasha. 

Missouri. 

March 1: Order issued permitting the 
Eldon (Mo.) Local & Long Distance 
Telephone Co. to continue the rates al- 
lowed to be charged in commission’s or- 
der of July 29, 1919, for a further period 
of four months from March 1 to July 1, 
at the end of which period the commis- 
sion will, after investigation, make such 


order as it considers necessary in the 
premises. No. 2029. 
March 2: Order issued permitting the 


Buffum Telephone Co., of Louisiana, to 
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continue the rates allowed to be charged 
in commission’s order of Feburary 28, 
1919, for a further period of 10 months, 
from March 1 until January 1, 1921, un- 


der certain terms and conditions. No. 
1366. 

NEBRASKA. 
March |: Application of the Hay 


Springs Telephone Co. for permission to 
increase rates, granted. 

March 1: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Kearney Telephone Co. for 
permission to continue the effective date 
of the present exchange and toll rates, 
increased because of necessities arising 
out war conditions, it was ordered that 
the company be authorized to collect these 
rates until January 1, 1921. 

March 1: Application filed by the 
Nemeha Telephone Co.,.of Dawson, for 
an increase in rates. 

March 1: Complaint filed by T. W. 
Sinden, of Stratton, against the Nebraska 
Telephone Co., alleging that it has dis- 
continued 5-cent drop rate. 

March 2: Hearing upon the application 
of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. tor discontinuance of free service be- 
tween Fairbury and Reynolds; appear- 
ances for company, R. E. Mattison, com- 
mercial superintendent, and C. G. Bennett. 
manager at Fairbury; for protestants. 
Reynolds Telephone Co. and sundry farm 
subscribers; taken under advisement. 

March 2: Hearing held on application 
of the Farmers Telephone Co., of Dodge 
County, for permission to issue $34,415 of 
stock for depreciation reserve and to re- 
imburse stockholders for dividends fore- 
gone in the past. 

March 2: Complaint filed by W. P 
Killen, of Wallace, against the Nebraska 
Telephone Co. with respect to charges be- 
tween Wallace and North Platte. 

March 3: In the matter of the order 
upon the Ansley Telephone Co. to show 
cause why the penalties of the law should 
not be inflicted because of alleged viola- 
tions of orders of the commission; ap- 
pearances for the company, C. J. Stevens. 
president, and J. R. Rhodes. secretary: 
evidence adduced and cause taken under 
advisement. 

March 8: Jn the matter of the appli 
cation of the Farmers’ Home Telephon 
Co., of Shelton, for permission to in- 
crease rates; postponed indefinitely, dis- 
puted matters to be briefed. 

March 3: Application of the Bertrand 
Telephone Co. for an increase in rates 
filed. The company is supplying four 
other towns with free service, and avers 
that it cannot continue to do so under 
the present rate schedule. 

March 3: Application filed by the An- 
telope County Mutual Telephone Co. for 
permission to make a charge of 10 cents 
for calls between Elgin and Neligh. 

March 3: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Platte County Telephone 
Co. for permission to increase rates. it 
was ordered that petition be granted i 
part. The rates are to remain in effect 
for six months. 

March 4: In the matter of the app 
cation of the Surprise Telephone Co. | 
an increase in rates: ordered that cor 
pany be hereafter authorized until Oct 
ber 1, 1920, to collect residence rates « 
$1,25 and farm rates of $1.50 a month : 
its two exchanges. Surprise and Ris! 
City; dividends allowed at rate of 8 pr’ 
cent a year and company ordered to s+ 
aside $3.720 a year for maintenance 2 
depreciation. 


March 4: 


Application filed by Farm« 


& Merchants Telephone Co., of Alma, i 
permission to charge extension rate 
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“less cost per day of service” 


HE LIFE-BLOOD of the tel- 

ephone comes from the battery. 

How much the instrument is 
alive depends upon the strength 
of the cells that nourish it. Long 
after the death-rattle of the ordinary 
line is heard, lines equipped with 
the Columbia Gray Label continue 
to speak up with the lusty vigor of 
youth. That’s why telephone men 
choose Columbias—/ess cost per day 
of service. 
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second family in house where service is 
already being supplied, without furnish- 
ing an extension set. Because of the 
shortage of houses and the refusal of in- 
dividuals to build at the present prices, 
the larger homes are being used now for 
the two families, but they are paying 
but one rate. President R. L. Keester 
suggests several other methods, but pre- 
fers the one asked for. 

March 4: Application filed by the 
Bloomington Telephone Co. for permis- 
sion to make extension set charge. 

March 5:. Application filed by the 
Martell Telephone Co. for an increase in 
rates. 

March 5: Application filed by Tri- 
County Telephone Co., of Stapleton, for 
increase in rates. 

March 5: Application filed by Madi- 
son County Farmers’ Telephone Co. for 
permission to increase present rate Sched- 
ule. 

March 5: Application filed by Mur- 
dock Telephone Co. for permission to in- 
crease rates. 

March 5: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Curtis & Southwestern Tele- 
phone Co. for an increase in rates; or- 
dered that company be hereafter au- 
thorized to collect $4.50 a quarter, where 
payment is not made the first month of 
the quarter, otherwise, a net of $3.75; 
company instructed to cease purchases of 
outstanding stock out of its surplus. 

March 23: Hearing set for this date 
of the application of the Nemaha Tele- 
phorie Co., of Dawson, for permission to 
increase present rate schedule. 


New York. 


March 4: Guernsey T. Cross, repre- 
senting the Subscribers Service Telephone 
Co., of Sullivan county, appeared before 
Chairman Charles B. Hill of the commis- 
sion, in support of an application for a 
certificate of convenience and necessity. 
Mr. Cross gave testimony as to the ter- 
ritory to be served and the need of tele- 
phone service in the parts of Ulster and 
Sullivan counties in which the company 
will operate. It will take over the prop- 
erty of the Neversink River Telephone 
Co. 

March 5: Commission dismissed a 
complaint by Isaac S. Heller and other 
residents of Woodmere, L. I., against the 
New York Telephone Co. over the rate 
between that place and Brooklyn and New 
York. The commission holds that the 
only course for it to pursue is to dismiss 
and consider the question of revision of 
toll rates in the New York inter-zone 
area when the question of telephone rates 
again comes before the commission for 
disposition later in the year as provided 
under the commission’s order which re- 
duced rates in New York some months 
ago. The period of the continuation of 
the present New York rates expires this 
year and the question of rates will come 
before the commission at an early date. 

March 6: The Byron Telephone Co., 
operating in the towns of Bergen, Byron 
and Stafford in Genesee county, and Clar- 
endon in Orleans county, under a tariff 
filed with the commission proposes as ef- 
fective on April 1 an increase of $3 a year 
in multi-party line business and residence 
rates and an increase in the service’ sta- 
tion rate from $6 to $&a year. 

March 6: The New York Telephone 
Co. proposes as effective on May 1 in its 
. Atlanta, Cohocton and Wayland ex- 
changes these new rates: 

Atlanta exchange: Individual line, busi- 
ness, $36; residence. $27: four-party line, 
business, $30; residence, $21; rural line, 
business, $27; residence, $21. 
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Cohocton and Wayland exchanges: In- 
dividual line, business, $42; residence, $30; 
four-party line, business, $33; residence, 
$24; rural line, business, $30; residence, 
$24; two-party and auxiliary line rates 
cancelled. 

The commission has no authority at 
present to suspend operation of the rates 
on May 1 but it may, upon complaint, 
investigate and determine the reasonable- 
ness of the new rates. 

March 10: Hearing at Lyons before 
Commissioner J. A. Kellogg on com- 
plaints filed by the villages of Newark, 
Lyons and Sodus against the Wayne Tele- 
phone Co. over recently-increased rates. 
This is the first investigation of com- 
plaints over rates filed against about eight 
small telephone companies in various parts 
of the state, determination of which will 
be proceeded with as fast as possible by 
the commission. 

March 11: Hearing of the complaint 
of Mayor Baird, of Gloversville, against 
the Glen Telephone Co. over rates ad- 
journed from March 4 to this date. 


Onr0. 

February: The Lima Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. has filed with the commis- 
sion a new schedule of rates which pro- 
vides for the following increases over the 
present rates: Individual business tele- 
phones from $57 to $72; two-party busi- 
ness, $45 to $60; individual residence, $27 
to $36; two-party residence, $24 to $30; 
four-party residence, $21 to $24. 

Soutu Dakota. 

February 28: Order issued authorizing 
the Hurley Telephone Co., of Marion and 
Dolton, to increase rates. No. 3949. 


WISCONSIN. 

February 28: Order issued authorizing 
the Springfield Farmers Telephone Co., 
of Taylor, to increase rates. 

March 1: Increase in rates granted to 
the Luxemburg (Wis.) Telephone Co. 

March 1: Notice filed by the Cam- 
bridge Telephone Co., of Cambridge, of 
a proposed extension in the town of Oak- 
land, Jefferson county. 

March 1: Informal complaint filed by 
H. O. Dahlin, of Woodford, against the 
Browntown Telephone Co. regarding fail- 
ure to obtain telephone service. 

March 1: Informal complaint filed by 
Mrs. David E. Williams, of Downsville, 
against the New Union Telephone Co. 
regarding dispute over the payment of 
telephone bill on account of poor service. 

March 1: Informal complaint filed by 
Rober Harms, of Withee, against the 
Owen Telephone Co. regarding the dif- 
ficulty in securing telephone service in 
connection with the Owen exchange. 

March 1: Informal complaint filed by 
M. S. Stroud, R. No. 2 of Manawa, 
against the John Penn Telephone Ex- 
change regarding the discontinuance of 


a public pay station at complainant’s 
store. 
March 1: Informal complaint filed by 


Willard E. Gaede, of Sturgeon Bay, 
against the Wisconsin Telephone Co. re- 
garding the failure of Louis Stevenson to 
obtain telephone service. 

March 1: Notice of investigation is- 
sued on moticn of the commission of the 
practices of the Pulaski Merchants & 
Farmers Telephone Co. 

March 2: Application filed by the Lis- 
bon Telephone Co., of Sussex, for au- 
thority to increase rates. 

March 2: Application filed by the Wit- 
tenberg Telephone Co., of Wittenberg, 
for authority to increase rates. 

March 3: Application filed bv the 
Necedah Telephone Co., of Necedah, for 
authority to increase rates. 
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March 3: Application filed by the 
United Telephone Co., of Monroe, for 
authority to increase rates. 

March 3: Application filed by the Cas- 
cade Telephone Co., of Cascade, for au- 
thority to increase rates. 

March 4: Application filed by the 
Osseo Telephone Co., of Osseo, for au- 
thority to increase rates. 

March 4: Application filed by the 
Cameron Farmers Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to increase rates. 

March 4: Certificate issued to the 
Wausau Telephone Co., of Wausau, au- 
thorizing the company to issue $160,000 
of its capital stock of the par value of 
$50 per share for the purpose of secur- 
ing funds with which to refund $5,000 of 
outsanding bonds and to pay for exten- 
sions and additions to its property and 
plant. 

March 4: Certificate issued to the Fen- 
nimore Telephone Co., of Fennimore, au- 
thorizing the issuance of $6,000 of its 
capital stock of the par value of $10 per 
share, and $10,000 of its first mortgage 
bonds for the purpose of purchasing the 
property of the Fennimore Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. for the sum of $10,000, and the 
balance to pay for additions and exten- 
sions. 

March 4: Order issued authorizing the 
Beef River Valley Telephone Co. to in- 
crease its rates from $9 to $15 per year. 
The company serves 93 subscribers in Os- 
seo and the surrounding rural territory, 
the majority of whom are stockholders 
in the company. 

March 4: Increase in rates granted to 
the Western Crawford County Farmers 
Mutual Telephone Co., of Eastman. 

March 5: Increase in rates granted to 
the Almond (Wis.) Telephone Co. 

_ March 5: Application filed by the 
Cazenovia Telephone Co., of Cazenovia. 
for authority to increase rates. 

March 5: Notice of investigation is- 
sued in the matter of the alleged refusal 
by the Rock County Farmers Telephone 
Co. to extend service to C. J. McKeown. 
of Janesville. 

March 6: Burleson connection and 
move charges ordered discontinued but 
authority is given to telephone companies 
to file and collect installation charges not 
in excess of $3.50 under certain conditions. 
U-1680 and 1752. 

March 8: Hearing at Madison on th 
application of the Oostburg Telephon: 
Co. for authority to increase rates. 

March 8: Hearing at Madison on th: 
application of the Eau Claire Count\ 
Telephone Co. for authority to increas 
rates. 


March 8: Hearing at Madison on th 
application of the Chetek Rural Telephon: 
Co. for authority to increase rates. 


March 9: Hearing at Madison on th: 
application of the Richmond Telephon: 
Co. for authority to increase rates. 

March 10: Hearing at Madison on th: 
application of the Grange Hall Telephon 
Co. for authority to increase rates. 

March 10: Hearing at Madison on th 
application of the Watertown Telephon: 
Co. for authority to increase rates. 

March 11: Hearing at Madison on th: 
application of the Footville Telephon 
Co. for authority to increase rates. 

March 11: Hearing at Madison on th 
application of the Sharon Telephone C 
for authority to increase rates. 

March 12: Hearing at Madison on th: 
application of the Aniwa Telephone C 
for authority to increase rates. 

March 12: Hearing at Madison on t! 


application of the Eau Galle Telephon 
Co. for authority to increase rates. 
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Part of a fleet of 29 White Trucks owned by The Southern New England Telephone Company 





Southern New England Telephone Company 
Standardizes on Whites 


FTER a long comparative test 

among trucks of many makes, 

The Southern New England Tele- 

phone Company standardized on 
Whites. 

‘‘We decided that the greatest effi- 
ciency and economy lay in finding the 
truck best suited to our needs and 
standardizing on it,’’ says Mr. Robert 
Hunter, supervisor of motor equip- 
ment. Twenty-nine White Trucks 
are already at work in the 5000 square 
miles of territory in which this com- 
pany operates, and more Whites are 


steadily being added to replace trucks 
of other makes still owned. 

The best evidence of the superiority 
of White Trucks for telephone com- 
pany use is the fact that they pre- 
dominate. By a wide margin there 
are more White Trucks in this service 
than trucks of any other make. 

White performance is so widely and 
favorably known that it has become 
the standard for the whole telephone 
industry. Comparative records every- 
where show that White Trucks do 
the most work for the least money. 


The Associated Bell Telephone Companies 
now operate a total of 594 White Trucks: 


a 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


WHITE TRUCKS 
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Practical Subject—Discussions 


P. B. X. Board Gives Service Al- 
though Encased in Ice. 

In the early morning hours of Decem- 
ber 17, one entire wing, including the 
office, of the plant of the Milburn Wagon 
Co., of Toledo, Ohio, was destroyed by 
fire. On the first floor of the destroyed 
wing was a Stromberg-Carlson P. B. 
X. switchboard with 50 local and five 
trunk lines, the latter set up for the 
night connections. This board was 
not removed until the morning of 
December 18 and at the time was 
encased in a solid cake of ice with 
two pillars of ice extending from it 
to the ceiling above. But service 
was still being given through at 
least one of the trunk line night 
connections. 


The repair gang of the Ohio State 
Telephone Co., to which the board 
belonged, chopped it out and brought 
it to the Main exchange, where, 
though much of the ice had fallen 
off the keys and cords, it was photo- 
graphed. They then tipped the board 
on its face so that the water drained 
off as the ice melted, and later thor- 
oughly dried the apparatus. 


Mr. Buckman, plant chief of the 
Ohio State company, states that due 
to the good joiner work, very little 
water got inside the cabinet except 
through the holes for the transmitter 
cords and those in the plug shelf; that 
the equipment is in such good condition 
that none of it needs to be replaced, and 
that as soon as the woodwork is refin- 
ished, the company plans to put the 
board back in use again, when having 
survived the “ordeal by fire” it can be 
counted on to give service for many years 
to come. 

Stinginess Criticism Unjust, Say 
Nebraska Commissioners. 

Members of the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission do not take kindly to 
the criticism recently carried in a 
TELEPHONY editorial, in which the owner 
or manager of a Nebraska telephone com- 
pany was quoted as complaining because 
of the stinginess of the commission and 
the delay occasioried in securing an in- 
crease in rates. 

The commissioners freely admit that 
in a few cases delays that should not 
have been permitted can be found, but 
that where this existed it has been due 
to lack of sufficient help to take care of 
peak loads of applications that have re- 
sulted from tardy discovery of companies 
that they needed an increase in rates at 
as early a moment as possible. 

Commissioner Taylor says that there 
is nothing in the record of the commis- 
sion to justify the criticism that it has 





been stingy or unliberal in its allowances. 
While one member of the commission 
clung for a considerable time to the posi- 
tion that where the state practically guar- 
anteed the return, 6 per cent was suff- 
cient to induce a sufficient flow of cap- 
ital, 7 per cent was the figure regularly 


P. B. X. Which Survived the ‘‘Ordeal by Fire’’ 


and Continued to Give Service Although 
Encased in Ice. 

allowed until some six or eight months 

ago, when this was raised to 8 per cent 

because the evidence justified this. 

Mr. Taylor says the records of the va- 
rious cases will disclose that the principal 
reason why delays in granting increases 
that full investigation - disclosed were 
needed, lies in the fact that so many 
small companies in the past have not 
thought it worth while to spend money 
or didn’t have a sufficient surplus to jus- 
tify accurate bookkeeping. For the fu- 
ture, this will be a matter of but a short 
time when the commission’s accounting 
system is in universal use. 

It is readily understood, say members 
of the commission, why a man who does 
not thoroughly understand the economics 
of rate making and the telephone business 
would be inclined to think the commission 
stingy when it refused to give him an in- 
creased rate because he asked for it and 
because it is quite evident from the state- 
ment of his revenues and expenditures 
that he is running behind. Not an in- 
considerable number of managers have 
been unable to understand why the com- 
mission shook its head in the face of this 
ex parte showing, and insisted on know- 
ing the history of the company as well as 
an itemized statement of expenditures. 

This latter statement, when finally fur- 
nished, has frequently disclosed that items 
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properly chargeable to capital account 
were included, almost invariably because 
the manager or secretary was untrained 
to recognize what is properly expense 
and what new capital. The capital ac- 
count, on recasting a number of reports, 
has been appreciably increased to the fu- 
ture good of the company’s stockholders. 

Another source of dissatisfaction that 
may have a bearing on the “stingy” com- 
plaint is that it has not infrequently hap- 
pened that the owners of companies for 
the first eight or ten years of their ex- 
perience paid themselves good dividends 
and when they discerned the inevitable 
reconstruction period coming, sold out at 
figures based on the earning powers of 
the past. 

The new owner in a few years finds re- 
placements a heavy drain and, listing 
these under the head of surrent mainte- 
nance, has figured out that he needs a 
raise in rates if he is to get any returns 
He is apt, the commissioners think, to 
regard them as stingy when they insist 
on a proper grovping of expense items 


and a refusal to take care of accrued de- 


preciation by rate increases. 

As for the delays, the incompleteness 
of books and records are almost invari- 
ably to blame, say the commissioners. It 
is necessary to have physical valuations 
made in most cases and to have account- 
ants search through the records to ascer 
tain the amount of capital that has gon 
into the enterprise. This makes for time. . 

The commissioners say that they have 
found telephone owners, as a rule, will- 
ing to accept their findings when the sit- 
uation of their companies, often not ex 
actly known to them until the investiga 
tions turn them up, has been made plain. 
and that they then desire to co-operate so 
that future complications of that sort 
would not be possible. 


Depreciation. 
By RicHarp I. Utter, 
Valuation Department, Tri-State T 
phone & Telegraph Co. 


The word “depreciation,” when applied 
to telephone property is the surest and 
most effective word in the English lan- 
guage—if the object in view is to scare 
off investors, reduce your credit, and de- 
ceive the public as well as yourself. 

All that a telephone company has for 
sale is service, and as is the case with any 
commodity, you cannot deliver the goods 
if your stock is depleted. Therefore, if 
you are rendering proper quality of tele- 
phone service, you have no depreciation 

What is the difference in value be- 
tween a new plant and a duplicate plant 
five years old, if both are giving satisfac- 
tory service and providing the same prices 
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Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


NORTHWESTERN INDIANA I) /) 
TELEPHONE COMPANY } “i 
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Good roads are preserved by reducing the load carried on each wheel 


Hauling The Trouble Crew 





The Motorless 
Motor Truck 


Thousands 
in Use 


DIVISION No. 1 


Light, one-way four-wheeled 
Trailmobiles for use with pas- 
senger cars or light trucks: 
1,250 Ibs.; 34-ton, and 1 ton. 


DIVISION No. 2 
Heavy-duty four-wheeled 
Trailmobiles for use with 
trucks: 1)4-tons, one-way; 2 
tons; 314-tons, and 5 tons 
reversible and one-way. 


DIVISION No. 3 
Semi-Trailmobiles: 214-tons; 
4 tons; 6 tons, and 10 tons. 


DIVISION No.4 
Pole Trailmobiles: 
3 ton; 5 ton and 7 ton. 





11% ton; 








OR quick transportation of men and materials in an 
emergency the Trailmobile with a light fast truck is the 
most efficient equipment. All the material needed—even 
poles—can be moved to the location with the least possible delay. 





There are many other uses in the telephone business for which 
the Trailmobile is especially adapted. The Pole Trailmobile 
used with a truck of the usual 
wheel-base is adapted to hauling==¢ 
all material of extra length. The 
pole or tongue is adjustable for 
length and there are adjustable jcsds‘o great length are made with adjustable 
chock-blocks on the bolster to fit Shecsblacis, lent compensating springs and 
loads of different width. 








3-ton, 5-ton and 7-ton capacities. In each case 
the truck carries an equal load. 

The Semi-Trailmobile is the most economical equipment for 
hauling on city streets or in close quarters. Used with a short 
wheel-base truck it has a smaller turning radius than is usual. 


All Trailmobiles double the capacity of the truck; double 
the work the driver does with no more effort; and add only 
about 12)4 per cent to the operating cost. 


+ 


Trailmobiles are built according to the best standards of 
motor vehicle construction. They stand up under full loads 
pulled at automobile speeds, and interruption of service or 


expense for repairs is very rare. 


Write for booklet, ‘Economy in Hauling’’ 


The Trailmobile Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


598 East Fifth Street 


Please tell the 





Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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are paid for labor and material, organi- 
zation, etc.? Absolutely none. 

In making this statement, it is not 
intended to take the stand that no physi- 
cal change has taken place in the mate- 
rial used for rendering this service, but 
it is contended that this change of con- 
dition is not depreciation, and that it is 
a portion of the plant value on which 
the public should pay a return to the 
investor as it. is used and useful to sub- 
scribers. 

This is a floating value which is as 
essential to a telephone plant as the bat- 
teries, transmitters, receivers, for the 
system can not exist without it. To 
charge rates which would keep this physi- 
eal change eliminated from the plant, 
would make the cost of service pro- 
hibitive. 

When a physical change which. is 
detrimental to service of a proper qualjty 
occurs, or obsolescence and inadequacy 
come into play, they constitute deferred 
maintenance. 

‘A great many things transpired during 
the development of the telephone indus- 
try which have made the marketing of 
securities very difficult. For instance, 
many properties were exploited by pro- 
moters who over-equipped and capital- 
ized companies and, in order to procure 


patronage, sold service at below cost. 
This, of course, caused losses to the 
stockholders. 


_Another occurrence was the old war 
between Bell and Independent interests, 
which at this stage is a past issue, for 
the elimination of duplication of equip- 
ment, and division of territory is auto- 
matically solving the problem. 

The natural tendency of a telephone 
plant is to expand, and here is the dan- 
ger to Independent companies unless they 
use every effort to protect their credit 
and establish confidence in the minds of 
investors. The Bell companies do not 
have to worry about procuring finances 
to take care of extensions as they pay 
the parent company a portion of 4% per 
cent of their income, to compensate this 
organization for acting as their bankers. 

Independent corporations have no such 
advantage, therefore they should take 
every precaution possible to maintain high 
standing financially; otherwise they will 
eventually find themselves in a position 
where it will be necessary to sell out, and 
there will be only one buyer, the Bell 
company. 

The fact that you have a public tri- 
bunal to deal with in fixing rates, causes 
considerable publicity of your accounts. 
With this condition existing and the 


fact that the word depreciation as now 
placed before rate-making bodies is in- 
terpreted by the average individual in- 
véstor as confiscation of property, or at 
least a lessening of the value of property 
back of his stock or bonds, it behooves 
you to watch your step and eliminate 
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this word from your telephonic vocabu- 
lary. 

You may have floating value, and de- 
ferred maintenance in your plant, but no 
depreciation. 

Stabilize your securities. 


Connection Charges in Wisconsin. 
(Continued from page 14.) 

the commission that service connection 

charges such as those now under investi- 

gation will not operate to restrict the de- 

velopment of the telephone business to 

any appreciable extent. 

The purpose of the charges as amended 
by the Postmaster General’s order No. 2352 
of November 18, 1918, was to secure a 
condition under which ‘certain service con- 
nection charges covering to some extent 
the average cost of the initial expense of 
establishing service for new subscribers 
and of furnishing additional facilities to 
old subscribers should be paid by such 
subscribers and should not be borne by the 
entire body of telephone users.’ 

The Postmaster General, it would 
seem, then looked upon these charges as 
a means of covering a part of the initial 
expense of installing service. 

The data which have been  pre- 
sented by the Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
in this case would indicate, however, 
that the necessity for the service con- 
nection charges, if such necessity exists, 
does not arise primarily from the initial 
expense of installing telephone service but 
that such service connection charges are 
in large part made necessary because of 
the losses incurred at the time service is 
disconnected. 

It is true that some elements of cost are 
recognized by the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. in connection with new installations 
and larger elements of cost in connec- 
tion with re-installations, but thé fact 
remains that the basis upon which the ne- 
cessity for continuing a schedule of 
service connection charges is now placed, 
is largely that there are certain losses 
when service is discontinued which should 
not be distributed throughout the general 
rate schedule. 

With the Independent telephone com- 
panies which are joined in the application 
now pending, with the exception of the 
testimony offered on behalf of the United 
Telephone Co., the justification of the 
charges seems to rest upon a still differ- 
ent basis. In this connection we refer 
to the association’s exhibit B offered in 
connection with this case. This purports 
to show that the average cost which 
might properly be met by a charge for 
installation for certain telephone com- 
panies where the records were especially 
studied amounts to $4.43 per installation. 

This is made up in minor part by com- 
mercial and traffic costs in connection with 
the handling of the new contract and the 
installation job. The greater part of it 
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is made up of plant costs which the repre- 
sentative of the companies stated were 
not in his opinion chargeable to property 
accounts. As we understand it, the prin- 
cipal reason why it is considered that 
these costs are not properly chargeable 
to capital acounts is that they are costs 
of such a nature that with their present 
bookkeeping systems many of the Inde- 
pendent companies are not in a position 
to determine them accurately. 

Just why the lack of accuracy in book- 
keeping procedure should result in a 
charge for certain classes of work being 
made to operating expenses rather than 
to capital we do not understand, but we 
believe it is a fair statement of the con- 
clusion to be drawn from the testimony 
offered in connection with association’s 
Exhibit B that the charge for service con- 
nection as these companies view it is de- 
signed to cover items’ of expense which 
with proper accounting ought to be 
charged to the plant account. 


Testimony of United Telephone Co. 


“On the other hand, the testimony 
offered by the representative of the 
United Telephone Co., was very detailed 
and specific and apparently the result of 
very careful and painstaking keeping of 
records. As we understand the case as 
viewed by this witness, the necessity for 
a service connection charge is due largely 
to the cost of keeping records and not 
necessarily to the fact that failure to keep 
adequate records justifies charging items 
of which accurate records are not kept to 
other accounts than the property account. 

In the past the commission has looked. 
upon charges for moves and for changes 
in type of equipment under reasonable 
conditions and in reasonable amounts as 
constituting proper charges for special! 
service rendered to the individual custor- 
ers which should not become a burden up 
on the general rate schedule. Up to the 
present time, however, the commission has 
not approved of service connection 
charges except as such approval was given 
of war measures or of the actions of the 
telephone administration as set out in or- 
ders of the Postmaster General. 

In this case the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. has submitted the: results of rathe: 
complete and careful studies of the cost 
which it considers might properly be em 
bodied in service connection charge 
Without discussing these costs in detai 
it may be said that they consist of ex 
penses incurred in the traffic and comme: 
cial work of the company and in conne: 
tion with its plant work. 

Under the company’s accounting pro 
cedure which is in accordance with th 
requirements of the Interstate Commerc 
Commission there are certain plant cos’ 
involved in the disconnection and in t! 
re-installation of telephones which ar 
not charged to property accounts 4! 
which as we understand them should 
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It Is Gratifying to Have 
Batteries Serve So Well 


A surprisingly increasing number of telephone Consequently, French Batteries were quickly 
exchanges are standardizing on French Tele- placed in all instruments. These exchanges have 
phone Batteries. Yet, for years, many of them 








: gat found that by standardizing this way on French 
on hgh se o ged soe The rea- Satteries, that battery upkeep is materially 
son tor this change 1s OF imterest to every €X- iessened, fewer replacements are needed, am- 
change manager. 


perage and voltage is maintained for a greater 


First, a trial lot of French Batteries ordered period, and that general satisfaction is much 


and put in use. Comparative service records 














greater. 
were carefully kept on French Battery Record . : . — : 
Sheets, which we furnish. After months of se- _ It is logical that you will have similar grati- 
i| vere service, results were tabulated. Invariably, ‘'yng results with French Batteries. Assuredly, 
ain French Batteries displayed a marked betterment it is worth finding out. May we ship you a | 
fi in battery service. trial barrel? | 
AL | 
an 
i FRENCH BATTERY & CARBON CO. 
2335 Winnebago Street, MADISON, WIS. 71-73 Murray Street, NEW YORK | 
BRANCHES 
Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis Dallas Atlanta 
ii FACTORIES—Madison, Wis., and Newark, N. J. 
itd Deliveries can now be made from our Eastern Office, 71-73 Murray St., New York 51 
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be so charged. These costs, together 
with the commercial and traffic costs of 
handling contracts and related work, the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. offers as a jus- 
tification of the charges which it wishes 
to have continued. 


The charge for change of name where 
there is no change in the facilities in place 
on the subscriber’s premises the Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co. justifies upon the basis 
of the cost of changes at the central office 
and the cost of changes in numerous 
records which it is important for the 
telephone company to keep. So far as 
the cost involved may properly be con- 
sidered as justifying the schedule of 
charges under investigation, we believe 
that the data offered by the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. afford a fair indication of 
what those costs amount to. 


It may be felt that the proposal to 
make charges for installations and for 
certain other types of work is contrary to 
the general policy of public utility com- 
panies and that telephone companies 
should not be viewed in any different 
light from utility companies engaged in 
other forms of service. There are, how- 
ever, certain differences between the tel- 
ephone business and other forms of pub- 
lic utility business which must be recog- 
nized. 


In the first place, a telephone company 
—that is, 2 well developed commercial 
company—furnishes certain equipment on 
subscriber’s premises. Almost always the 
telephone instrument and in most cases 
also the wiring is the property of the 
telephone company. Other utilities usual- 
ly furnish nothing on the subscriber’s 
premises except the measuring device and 
in many cases not even that, 


Furthermore, the practice of telephone 
companies in furnishing and retaining 
ownership of equipment on subscribers’ 
premises is a sound business practice, for 
the reason that the character of service 
which a subscriber receives is very close- 
ly related to the condition of the equip- 
ment on his premises, and for the reason 
that the subscriber on whose premises any 
particular item of shipment happens to be 
installed is not the only one interested in 
the condition of that equipment and in 
the character of service furnished. Every 
party with whom he talks over the tele- 
phone is as vitally concerned in the 
service furnished as affecting any particu- 
lar conversation as is the subscriber him- 
self. 

Service Incomplete in Itself. 


“The service furnished to a telephone 
subscriber is not complete in itself as is 
the service furnished to a user of water, 
gas, or electricity. In order that the tel- 
ephone service miay be as complete as 
possible, it is necessary for the telephone 
company to maintain records available for 
the use of all users of the service which 
are not required in the case of other pub- 
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lic utilities. The cost of keeping these 
records up to the minute as new subscrib- 
ers are added or as existing subscribers 
change location or telephone number is 
an item more or less directly related to 
the individual subscriber’s contract. 

If the cost of the service were the 
only item to be considered, a substantial 
charge to cover the cost of installation, 
disconnects, and changes of name, and to 
constitute immediately upon its applica- 
tion a revenue of the company, would be 
justifiable. 


Difficulties in the Past. 


“Attempts to place upon the individual 
the special cost arising out of the installa- 
tion and discontinuance of his service, 
particularly as to short term subscribers, 
have been made in the past, but the 
methods employed prior to the adoption 
of a system of service connection charges 
were unsatisfactory. The plan most fre- 
quently followed was to require subscrib- 
ers to sign contracts for a period of one 
year, which contracts contained provision 
for cancellation charges if the service 
were discontinued within a year. 


The difficulty arose when attempt was 
made to collect the cancellation charges 
and the percentage of such charges which 
it was found impracticable to collect was 
so great that the system must be consid- 
ered a failure. In some instances com- 
panies offered to new subscribers the op- 
tion of paying a service connection charge 
or signing a contract for a year with a 
cancellation charge provided in the con- 
tract. Naturally, this plan was open to 
the same objections as the plan of provid- 
ing a uniform yearly contract with can- 
cellation charges. 


Under the plan which the companies 
seek to have authorized in this proceed- 
ing the yearly contract would, as we un- 
derstand it, be discontinued and with it, of 
course, would be discontinued the cancel- 
lation charge. Where a charge for instal- 
lation of service was made, the contract 
would run from month to month and be 
terminable at any time without any fur- 
ther obligation on the part of the cus- 
tomer. 


If the short term user of telephone serv- 
ice were the exception so that the failure 
to collect cancellation charges might be 
overlooked, there would perhaps be no 
particular necessity for offering some al- 
ternative plan, but the data presented in 
connection with this case show conditions 
as to the average length of telephone con- 
tract and as to the number of contracts 
discontinued within a short period which 
are almost startling. The percentage of 
very short term contracts is much higher 
and the average length of contracts is 
much shorter than we had expected to 
find. 

Action should be taken to protect the 
companies and to protect the general rate 
schedule against the effect of the losses 
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sustained on short term contracts. Wheth- 
er this should be done in the form pro- 
posed is the next matter for determina- 
tion. 

It seems that the telephone companies 
look upon this case as one in which the 
issue is very clearly raised between the 
old system and the system of charges 
which is here under investigation. We 
do not see the matter in just this light. 
There may be certain features of both 
systems which should be retained. 


The old plan in its practical effect 
placed the entire burden of the costs in- 
volved in service connection and discon- 
nection in the general rate schedule. 

The plan proposed in principle, although 
not fully in amount, placed these costs 
directly upon individual customers in the 
form of specific charges. In its practical 
effect it is open to the objection that the 
long term user cannot eventually place 
himself in a position comparable to the 
user of gas or electric service. After he 
nas been a subscriber for a certain time 
it is not unreasonable that his general rate 
should be the only charge which he pays 
for telephone service. 


Also, in its present form the system of 
charges under investigation embodies in 
the charge for connection losses which 
are incurred upon the disconnection of the 
telephone. In cases where service is dis- 
continued without any actual disconnec- 
tion of the facilities and where another 
party obtains service through the use of 
those facilities by paying only a change 
of name charge, the original customers 
paid for losses which if they are to be in- 
curred at all will be incurred as a result 
cf the discontinuance of service by the 
other parties who with the change of 
name charge are not required to bear this 
cost. That is, the application of the sys- 
tem of charges will in some instances 
place the burden upon the wrong party. 


Wisconsin Commission’s Plan. 


“Tf the plan is to be adopted, however, 
either in its present form or with modifi- 
cations, we see no way in practice of 
avoiding instances of this kind. The old 
system placed the burden upon the long 
term customer by distributing it through 
the general rate schedule. The new sys- 
tem will in some cases place the burden 
upon the customer not responsible for 
it, but such a result can hardly be avoided. 


A system can, however, be established 
which will not burden the long term cus- 
tomer and such a system will meet with 
the approval of the commission. It i 
true that if a long term customer discon- 
tinues his service and his telephone | 
removed, costs are incurred of the same 
nature and extent as upon the discontin- 
uance of service by a short term custom 
er, but it is the opinion of the commission 
that where a party has been a subscrib 
er for service for a considerable period 
of time, the schedule applicable to him 
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Blow-Rite Tubular Fuses for 
every Kind of Telephone Protector 


When ordering fuses specify the code number of the protector to insure selection of correct fuse. 
LOW-RITE fuse wire has great tensile strength and 
B accurate fusing characteristics, so that you are sure 
to receive perfect fuses when Blow-Rite is specified. 








Tip 13/64” diameter—made in two lengths as follows: 


No. 27 Wood ...... oe++e+-4%” shoulder to shoulder Se SP WE be adeveceneeess 3” shoulder to shoulder 
No. 28 Porcelain ......... 4%” sa ie ys Se Be POND. o5.060s0ccens 3” es “ “ 
Me. TT PIBTO .cccccsce ances” - = aa ee 8 rer ree 3” “ ee mn 





Tip 11/64” diameter—made in three lengths as follows: 
No. 3 Wood....4 3/16” shoulder to shoulder No. 6 Wood....3%” shoulder to shoulder 
No. 5 Wood....2%” we = = No. 35 Porcelain 3%” 7” = o 








Tip %” diameter—made in two lengths as follows: 
TO BS WON ho vsdecatevcvesevenveds 5” tip to tip No. 43 Wo00d ...ceeeesess sereeees3%” tip to tip 





Tip %” diameter—made in three lengths as follows: 


No. ere 4” shoulder to shoulderNo. 9 Wood ...... 31/16” shoulder to shoulder 
No. 86 Fibre .......... 4” = ” se No. 38 Wood ...... 2 5/8” - aes ” 





Flat fuse—wire lies in open slot. 
No. 44 Flat Wood Fuse ............ PUTT TTT TT rrr TTT Te 3%” overall 





Round fibre with flat tip—made in two lengths as follows: 
SS 2 | err Terre 
BEG, BE FeO 66:0 00:0.0:0:60066000060060060 40008 Cos 60eCCOCe 314” = 





Fibre fuse with nutted ends—made in two lengths as follows: 


eb): MEE so. acca aia nein wie MO Inaa A BAGO SA bal oa 3 a whe Kovels dwenere 3%” shoulder to shoulder 
Se WME cruiceanscsucnamence: endsecnecacs+sceasaaaraccensenand _—-— = 


Réairal taFlectric CA 
hicad 





7/16” hexagon nut—8 /32” threaded tip 


PO Se ccs ov aicaddade ve tae Tek view ceau adh ceoves 41/16” shoulder to shoulder 


Reliable Electric Co. 


t 


Sa atier_ t-te) 





%” fibre telegraph fuse—made in two lengths as follows: 


ae 2. eee eee 4%” long No. 80 1 to 10 ampere.....-+-+e+e+- 4%” long 
No. 79 8/10 - enapieienanenbe 5%” Me 8820026 covvcccccccess 5% 
Wood — Fibre — Magnesia (Unglazed Porcelain) 





Perhaps we can save you money. Undoubtedly we can supply excellent fuses. 


Reliable Electric Co., 411-417 S. Sangamon St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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should include only the regular charges 
for service as commonly understood. Ii 
all customers were long term subscribers, 
the volume of changes would be so far 
minimized as not to be at all serious. 

It is proper that the short term cus- 
tomer should pay something in the na- 
ture of a direct charge to overcome the 
losses occasioned by his discontinuance of 
service. A careful consideration of this 
question leads us to conciude that a serv- 
ice connection charge is equitable but that 
any customer who has been continuously 
a subscriber for telephone service for a 
period not greater than two years should 
be credited with the amount which he 
kas paid as a service connection charge. 
This period of continuous service need 
not be at the same location inasmuch as 
the move charges which may be provided 
by telephone companies will cover the 
cost of changes from one location to an- 
other. 


The services furnished by a telephone 
company in moving a telephone instru- 
ment are of a special nature which are 
properly chargeable directly to the sub- 
scriber. It is difficult in practice to base 
this charge upon the exact cost of doing 
the work and for this reason fixed 
amounts are usually prescribed as charges 
for this class of work. 


Inasmuch as the commission has here- 
tofore recognized the justice of charges 
for moving telephones and filed such 
charges as a part of the legal rate sched- 
ules of telephone companies, we do not 
believe that it is necessary in connection 
with this decision to pass upon any issue 
presented with reference to move charges 
other than to provide that telephone com- 
panies may file schedules of charges for 
moves and for changes in type of equip- 
ment, the effectiveness of such charges 
to be subject to the approval of the com- 
mission. Move charges should not be ap- 
plied except where there is an actual re- 
moval and re-installation of remova! and 
installation of the telephone. 
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Change of name charges, we believe, 
are correct in theory but the service fur- 
nished for which the customer is required 
to pay is one involving operations which, 
as a general thing, he does not under- 
stand and for which he sees no direct 
work performed. If the cost principle 
were the only one to govern in matters 
of this kind, the move charge would be 
justified, but we believe it better policy 


_ to have expenses of this kind covered by 


the general rate schedule.” 


The Story of an Idea and What 
Resulted from It. 

At a meeting of the exchange man- 
agers of the Texas Telephone Co., in 
Waco, Texas, last summer, one live 
manager said: “If you bosses will get 
busy and help us managers educate our- 
selves into bigger, better telephone men 
—then We will be more able to help you 
make this a bigger, better telephone com- 
pany!” 

Quick to take advantage of the idea, 
the president of the company, E. C. 
Blomeyer—a practical telephone man of 
experience, also known as a writer of 
telephone articles—prepared and sent out 
a “Letter to Managers,” of educational 
and informational value on one phase of 
the business. 

The response of the employes was en- 
thusiastic. Sent out simply as a “home 
folks,” typewritten letter, one copy of 
the article found its way to the editor 
of TreLtreHony, who published it. The 
“letter” attracted wide-spread commenda- 
tion from telephone companies every- 
where; within two weeks Mr. Blomeyer 
had received more than 50 requests from 
other companies for permission to re- 
print and use the article—one big com- 
pany, alone, printed 2,500 copies for its 
employes. Altogether more than 10,000 
reprints were made. 

Later, Mr. Blomeyer wrote a _ second 
“letter,” which also made a “hit.” Now 
he has agreed to prepare a series of ten 
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of them, altogether, each on a different 
subject; each of direct and valuable in- 
terest to the telephone employe. 

The letters are “snappy;” inspirational 
and educational, without any “preaching” 
—and are written in an _ attractive 
“homely” narrative style which makes 
them most enjoyable reading. The sub- 
jects covered are of importance in the 
business—no telephone men can _ read 
them without benefit. 

As announced on pages of this issue, 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association, realizing the benefit such 
educational articles of this kind will be 
to both employes and employers in the 
Independent telephone business, has ob- 
tained the sole re-publication right to this 
series of “Manager’s Letters,” and is 
publishing them one by one, monthly, 
in handy little pamphlets which a com- 
pany can distribute to its employes. 


ewark (Ohio) Telephone Co. 
Elects Officers for 1920. 

At the recent annua! meeting of the 
stockholders of the Newark Telephone 
Co., of Newark, Ohio, the following offi- 
cers and directors were elected for 1920: 
President, C. H. Spencer; vice-president, 
E. T. Rugg; secretary, Charles E. Hol- 
lander; treasurer, W. S. Weiant; direc- 
tors, Joseph N. Pugh, Harry Swisher, 
Judge Robbins Hunter. 

The Newark company was organized in 
1894 and began service in April, 25 years 
ago. It is now a $600,000 organization 
with 350 stockholders. The exchange 
started with 200 subscribers and today has 
7,750 subscribers. 

During the past year the local Bell 
exchange was purchased by the Newark 
company and as soon as the necessary 
equipment arrives the two exchanges will 
be consolidated, giving automatic service 
to all subscribers. Manager C. E. Hol- 
lander reports that the delivery of the 
ecuipment needed to effect the merger is 
promised in March. 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: Texas, Dallas, March 17-19; Ohio, Columbus, March 25-26; Iowa, Des 
Moines, April 13-15; Kansas, Topeka, May 18-20 


Rome Wire Co. Authorized In- 


crease in Capital Stock. 

The Rome Wire Co., of Rome, N. Y., 
which manufactures bare and insulated 
electrical wires, has recently authorized 
an increase in its capital stock to 
$4,000,000 7 per cent preferred, and 
$5,650,000 common, the shares in each 
issue being $100 par value. Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., of New York and Boston, 
are offering to the public $1,400,000 of 
the preferred issue. 

The company’s main plant is located 


at Rome, N. Y., on the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad and on the New York State 
Barge Canal. The land comprises 22 
acres with 348,000 square feet of modern 
factory buildings, fully protected by 
sprinkler equipment. All of the build- 
ings have been constructed since 1905 and 
the larger part of them since 1914. The 


equipment is all modern and first class. 


in every particular. 

The Buffalo plant consists of eleven 
acres of land in the northeastern part of 
Buffalo, N. Y., on the D. L. & W. Rail- 


road, with excellent trackage facilit 
and well constructed buildings adapt 


to the manufacture of electrical w! 


and cables. A large addition is ui 
construction at this branch, the J. 
Cowper Co., Buffalo, N. Y., being 


contractor. 


New Style of Adjustable Window 
Shades for Exchanges. 
Ventilation in offices is quite a dif 
problem. 


It is generally recognized | 
windows should be lowered from the 
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How the 
Flux feeds 


Letters to Managers 


We have the sole re-publication rights to the well- 
known “Letters to Telephone Exchange Managers,” 
prepared by President E. C. Blomeyer, of the Texas 
Telephone Company. 

These letters are being printed in pamphlet form, 
handy size—about 3x5 inches—just right to slip 
in the coat pocket and read “ between times.” 
One “Letter’’ will be published each month until 
the series of ten letters is completed. 


Publications to date are: 


January—‘‘ The Company’s Prosperity and Yours’’ 
ebruary—‘‘ Public Relations and the Manager’’ 
March—‘‘The Reasons Behind the Rates’’ 


Out in April—‘‘ The High Cost of Supervision’’ 
Order a copy for every employe. Hold meetings 
to discuss contents. The information, inspiration 
and results of these discussions to the employes and 
the company are wel! worth these expenditures for 
the booklets : 


Less than 10 copies, 10 cents each. 
10 to 50 copies, 9 cents each. e 

50 to 100 copies, 84 cents each. p 

100 to 500 copies, 8 cents each. or a I or 


5 ‘opies, 7° cents each. . , ‘ . 
500 to 1000 copies, 7° cents each For telephone construction or repair work—for good per- 


“START SOMETHING" at once manent jobs of soldering, this self-fluxing solder will save 


many hours of time. 
United States Independent K 

Telephone Association és ster 
19 S. La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois Rosin-Core 


Wire Solder 


a It has a hollow core partitioned off into little pockets or 























<i Ve, cells which are filled with rosin flux. As solder melts off, 
La | flux flows out on the work in just the right quantity to 
p b automatically take care of the fluxing. 
bed 3 
Ga = 











No Separtae Flux Is Needed 


No separate flux is needed with KESTER ACID CORE 
WIRE SOLDER. It does its own fluxing and produces 
neater and cleaner work. 


It is.sold in one pound coils in cartons 
and on one five and ten pound spools. 
Rosin is non-acid and therefore KESTER ROSIN-CORE WIRE 


SOLDER does not cause corrosion We also make ACID-CORE 
WIRE SOLDER for heavy work. 









Ask your supply house for it 
or write us direct 


CHICAGO 
SOLDER 
COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


218 No. Union Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Pacific Coast Distributors 










INDISPUTABLE FACTS 


make the NEVER-CREEP Anchor your logical choice 
where holding power is a matter of prime importance. 

















The above illustration gives two good reasons why the 
NEVER CREEP excells any other anchor in holding 
power. You will also note that the soi! above the 
anchor plate has been penetrated by the rod only. No 


















other anchor pulls against solid undisturbed earth. SIERRA ELECTRIC 
CcO., SAN FRANCISCO, 
Literature and prices on request. CAL. 


SOUTHERN 
Distributors: 
FAUCETTE-HUSTON 
co., CHATTANOOGA, 
TENN. 





CENTRALIA, MO. 





Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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but this practice obtains in only a few 
offices or rooms, due to the fact that the 
window shades are fastened at the top 
of the window frame—and the moment 
the window is lowered there is trouble. 

A window shade which climinates this 
difficulty and is the product of years of 
experience is ncw on the market. As 
shown in the illustration, it consists of 
an adjustable top bar from which the 
curtain roller is suspended. This bar is 
extended to engage with and rest in metal 
brackets, of which three pairs accompany 
each shade. The top end is thus ren- 
dered stable and level and capable of 
uniform adjustment while the weight is 
taken off of the cord, which serves only 
to lift the shade from one pair of brackets 
to another. 

The shade has action at both top and 
bottom ends; the upper end being con- 
trolled by means of a cord and an auto- 
matic lock pulley fastened at the top of 
the window frame. The lower end of the 
shade is controlled by means of a spring 
roller placed at the top end of the shade. 
The top or bottom ends of the shade may 
be adjusted by means of the cord should 
the shade proper be out of reach. 

All or any portion of the window may 
be covered by the shade so that sunlight 
and air may be effectively controlled in 
addition to securing privacy. The fabric 
of the shade is of heavy weight duck, 
placed on the best quality of spring roll- 
ers. There is also a folding style of 
shade which has no spring or roller but 
is adjusted by means of the cords. 

The shade material is pre-shrunk at 
the finishing mill. The soft tan color 
has proven most satisfactory after years 
of use, admitting a soft, diffused light 
which is restful and pleasing to the eye. 
The cloth can be laundered, brushed or 

















Window Shade Which May Be Raised 
or Lowered at Top or Bottom. 


dry-cleaned and the shades or any part 
is guaranteed for two years. 


Full particulars relative to these 


shades, which have many features of in- 
terest to telephone companies, may be 
obtained from the distributor, H. T. Hal- 
lam, Anderson, Ind: 
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Financial Statement of Stromberg- 
Carlson Company. 

The excellent financial position of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
of Rochester, N. Y., is reflected in the 
audited statement of account the year 
ended December 31, 1919, consisting of 
the balance sheet and the profit and loss 
and surplus account for the year, certified 
by Price, Waterhouse & Co., which is 
given below: 


ASSETS 
Fixed Assets: 
Machinery, factory equipment, 
tools, etc. (less reserves)......- $ 269,112 
Current Assets: 
Raw materials supplies, 
work in process and fin- 
SUNOE DOGGUOE ce ccccscces $878,219 
Accounts receivable (less 
0 Re eee re 421,677 
Notes receivable .......... 38, 
United States Liberty bonds 
and Canadian victory 
bonds at market ........ 168,780 
Cash on hand and in banks 90,029 
——- 1, 997,518 
Deferred charges .........+ jaawede 11,794 
$2,278,424 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock: 
Authorized ...... $1,000,000 
BNE, 40k 065-40 40-4 0500 ceens $845,000 
Less—Held in company’s 
SPE cb ecenssicaasaen 17,106 
————$ 827,900 
Current Liabilities: 
Notes given banks ........ $ 50,000 


Accounts payable (includ- 
ing accrued wages and 
WOE) wbccweescetocesicece 

Provision for war excess 
profits and income taxes. 


94,904 
58,000 


————__ 202,904 
Reserves: 
For contingencies ......... $ 50,000 
For market fluctuations in 
inventory values ......... 200,000 
250,000 
997,620 


Surplus 


$2,278,424 
Profit AND Loss AND SurpPLUs AccouN’T 


Surplus at December 31, 1918..... $ 687,784 
Net income for the year, 

after deducting expendi- 

tures for ordinary re- 

pairs and maintenance 

amounting to $51,684.54.$370,202 

Deduct—Charges for de- 

preciation 


61,707 
$308,495 
Less—Interest on 
ere $2.398 
Reduction of gov- 
ernment bonds to 
ee 


Net profit for year ending 
December 31, 1919, before 
providing for war profits 
and income taxes ....... $299,177 
Deduct — Provision for 
war profits and income 
 . dbsweaeik watebee Sees 


Add Reserves estab- 
lished at organization of 
company, not required at 
December 31, 1919, trans- 
ferred to surplus ........ 133,895 
Sundry credits applicable 
SO PETOP FORGS .vccccscecs 505 


Deduct—Dividends paia 


Surplus at December 31, 
per balance sheet 


1919, as 


The board of directors of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson company is comprised of W. 
M. Angle, F. C. Goodwin, T. E. Lannin, 
W. Rov McCanne, G. A. Scoville and G. 
W. Todd. G. W. Todd is president; F. 
C. Goodwin, vice-president; W. M. Angle, 
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secretary; E. C. Roworth, assistant secre- 


tary; W. Roy McCanne, treasurer and 
general manager, and G. V. Lennon, as- 
sistant treasurer and auditor. 


Leaves Employ of Kellogg Com- 
pany to Take up New Work. 

The many friends in the telephone 

field of W. R. Brewer will be interested 























W. R. Brewer Has Severed Connections 
with the Kellogg Company After 12 
Years of Service. 
to know that Mr. Brewer left Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co., January 1, to 

take up new work. 

Mr. Brewer finishes his twelfth year 
with the Kellogg company, and his ag- 
gressiveness and conscientious endeavor 
has been much appreciated. 


Page Steel & Wire Acquired by 
American Chain Co. 

The American Chain Co., Inc., of 
Bridgeport, Conn., has purchased the 
control of the Page Steel & Wire Co., 
with mills at Monessen, Pa., and Adrian, 
Mich. It is the intention of the Ameri- 
can Chain Co. to continue the business 
of the Page Steel & Wire Co. as here- 
tofore, taking only its surplus product. 
The Page Steel & Wire Co.’s plants con- 
sist of open hearth furnaces, rolling mill, 
wire mills, as well as fence factories. 

The new officers elected under the re- 
organization of the company are: Walter 
B. Lashar, president; William T. Mo: 
ris, vice-president; Wilmot, F. Wheeler, 
treasurer; John E. Carr, assistant treas- 
urer, and William M. *Wheeler, secr 
tary. 

E. C. Sattley, general manager of 
Page Steel & Wire Co., will continue 
that capacity with offices in Pittsbur 
Pa. 

The American Chain Co. has its g¢ 
eral sales offices in the Grand Cent 
Terminal Building, New York City, and 
district sales offices in Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Portla‘id 
and Pittsburgh. 





